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Topics of Interest to Pastors 


A Startling Question 


a booklet that bore the alarming title: Has a Pastor a 

chance of being saved?* In spite of the unnecessarily 
sensational title, the booklet contained much sound thought. Nor 
was it, as the title would lead to suspect, unduly pessimistic or in 
any way disheartening, its aim being to arouse pastors to a realiza- 
tion of the hidden pitfalls that beset their path, and to stir them up 
to an appreciation of the manifold opportunities for good that lie 
within their reach, but that by carelessness may easily be missed 
to the great detriment of souls and the spiritual loss of the pastor 
himself. To obviate possible misunderstanding, and to impart to 
what seem exaggerated statements their true value and proper 
proportions, it should be said here that the author is a Lutheran 
pastor, whose rating of things would naturally differ very much 
from the Catholic estimate placed upon them. Allowance being 
made for these differences of outlook and evaluation, the suggestions 
offered in the booklet with evident zeal may prove helpful to others 
than for those to whom it was chiefly addressed. 

The “foreword” opens with an assertion at which no one can 
take umbrage, but notwithstanding its commonplace nature it is 
not always grasped in its pointed meaning and concrete application. 
It reads: “No state of life affords a guarantee that its representa- 
tives will be saved. Indeed, it is but too true that each state has 
its own peculiar temptations and obstacles to salvation. This 


A LITTLE more than a decade ago, there appeared in Germany 


4Kann auch ein Pastor selig werden? by Dietrich Vorwerk; 3d ed., 1910. 
121 
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undeniable truth is emphasized by the tragedy enacted on the first 
Good Friday. Highpriests and priests, scribes and Pharisees stand 
around the cross of Christ, mocking the Son of God, and hardening 
their hearts against grace. No state, it is equally true, gives assur- 
ance that its members will be among the reprobate. On the con- 
trary, even for those belonging to the most despised and abandoned 
states avenues exist by which they may escape eternal perdition. 
For this again Good Friday furnishes an unanswerable argument. 
Near to the Lord we see a man who dies convicted of heinous 
crimes, yet who is solemnly assured of his salvation.” 


Salvation, then, is a very personal affair. It does not depend 
on circumstances. Opportunities may become snares, stumbling 
blocks, stepping stones. As for everybody else, the first concern 
of the priest must be the saving of his own soul. The more so, as 
he will be unable to do much for the sanctification of others should 
he fail to sanctify himself. The feverish activity of many priests 
is so barren of results just because they neglect their own, personal 
sanctification. 


The Lutheran pastor calls the attention of his brother pastors 
to a snare against which also the Catholic priest will have to be on 
his guard. It is flattery. Perhaps no one is more surrounded by 
flattery than the Catholic priest. Flattery is a great corrupter. It 
is a subtle poison of sweet taste and, therefore, quaffed with relish. 
It intoxicates and completely destroys the sense of proportion. The 
absence of criticism in the life of a priest may become a real danger 
and prevent his self-improvement. To him the desire of preferment 
is not a spur such as it is in other professions. There is no one 
to goad him on to greater efficiency. Unless he develops to a very 
high degree the faculty of self-criticism, he will be inclined to take 
an exaggerated view of his achievements, and indulge in compla- 
cent self-deception. 

On the whole, the priest has few enemies that might apply severe 
and exacting standards to his actions and accomplishments. Such 
strictures as may be passed on his doings do not reach his ear, or 
if they do they are discounted as originating from unfair and 
biased sources. 

Flattery dulls the edge of that self-knowledge so indispensable 
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to progress. It is the greatest obstacle to improvement. Perhaps 
flattery accounts for the deterioration of the modern pulpit. Well- 
meant, but ill-advised, flattery extols a dull and tedious sermon 
as a masterpiece of surpassing eloquence, so that the young preacher, 
unless he is absolutely proof against the insidious influences of 
praise, is forced to think that he has reached the very pinnacle of 
perfection, and that all further efforts at improvement would be 
but a waste of energy. Young priests and old priests alike will 
do well to distrust flattery, and to judge their achievements soberly 
and with a feeling of diffidence. 


The Priest at the Sickbed 


The sickroom is a place very familiar to the priest. Duty takes 
him there quite often, and a considerable part of his time is taken 
up by administrations to the’ infirm and visits to the afflicted. In 
no place is he more welcome. Especially in the houses of the poor 
are his kindly attentions to the suffering greatly appreciated. But 
wherever it may be, under ordinary circumstances the presence of 
the priest at the sickbed is a source of comfort and a brightening 
influence. 

Naturally, the priest is chiefly and primarily concerned with the 
spiritual welfare of the patient; but he can also become, in many 
cases, a potent factor in the restoration of bodily health. Not a 
few physicians put on that account a high value on the priest’s 
presence and services. They are aware that he can lend material 
assistance towards recovery from illness. 

Modern theories assign great curative power to the will, not 
only in nervous troubles, but in diseases of every description. In 
presence of a patient who has no longer the will to live, who has 
lost interest in his recovery, or who despairs of the outcome, the 
physician is utterly helpless. The will to be well is an essential 
condition of recovery. Without it no remedy can take effect, and 
all the efforts of the physician will prove fruitless. 

Mental depression and general discouragement, listlessness and 
loss of interest in life, are causes that retard recuperation and 
sometimes prevent it altogether. A fascinating task to be accom- 
plished, a great work to be finished, provide a stimulus that can 
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stave off disease or measurably accelerate recovery. Interest in 
life makes for prolongation of life and enhances vitality. From 
the will there irradiate healing influences which are astounding in 
their magnitude and efficacy.” 

Though not new, these truths have, in recent times, received 
strong confirmation from quarters from which it might be least 
expected, namely, from the medical profession itself, which, as a 
rule, is not guilty of over-emphasizing spiritual factors. 

Here is a magnificent opportunity for the priest, when called to 
the bedside of a stricken member of his flock. Not only can he 
administer spiritual comfort, but he can also assist the patient in 
the fight for life and the struggle to regain health.® 

Some priests have about them an air of infectious optimism, 
which, naturally, they also carry into the sickroom, thus imme- 
diately dispelling the gloom that follows in the wake of disease. 
They are the born healers. Their visit acts like a tonic. Visibly 
the patient feels improved during their presence. To be by nature 
gifted with such a cheerful disposition is a valuable asset to the 
priest. However, where they are not natural gifts, optimism and 
cheerfulness may be cultivated. 

Happily, in this country, the priest is usually called not at the 
last, desperate moment, but in the early stages of the illness. His 
visit, consequently, is not associated in the mind of the patient with 
the idea of imminent death or the probability of a fatal issue of 
the disease. He is not regarded as a messenger of death. His 
coming does not cause fear nor produce a panic. This gives him 
an advantage which he can exploit in the interests of the patient’s 
physical as well as spiritual welfare. 

Three things the priest can do. He can hearten the patient, 
increase his confidence in the physician, and induce him to cooperate 


with, or at least patiently to acquiesce in, the efforts made for his 


2“The extent to which physical health depends upon the mastery of the spirit 
over the body has not yet been fully realized. . . . Consistent self-control 
and the direction of the mind towards spiritual ideals have a much larger 
hygienic significance in the economy of our organism than is dreamed of today.” 
Marriage and the Sex Problem, by Dr. F. W. Foerster. Translated by Meyrick 
Booth, page 180. 

3 “Tt is extremely important, then, first to be sure that the patient’s will to be 
well is not hampered by unfortunate psychic factors, and, secondly, that his 
courage shall be stimulated to the greatest possible degree.” Health through 
Will Power, by J. J. Walsh, M.D., page 194. 
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benefit. Nurses can tell of the perversity and obstinacy of patients 
who obstruct them at every step and render their work exceedingly 
trying. An appropriate word of the priest may improve matters, 
make the patient more submissive, and increase his chances of 
recovery. If we recall that discouragement, besides being an 
obstacle to the restoration of health, produces an atmosphere favor- 
able to the temptations, we have an added motive to buoy up the 
spirit of the infirm, to keep alive the flame of hope, and to stimulate 
their waning interest in life and its tasks. 


The Church and Race Improvement 


That the Church sternly sets her face against some of the under- 
lying principles of the eugenic movement, and the methods it coun- 
tenances, does not mean that she is opposed to systematic race 
culture as such, or that she frowns on every deliberate attempt 
mentally and physically to improve the coming generation and to 
bring racial qualities to a high degree of perfection. Freed from 
its materialistic implications, and shorn of the coarse features that 
inevitably result from the materialistic point of view, the eugenic 
moveinent contains elements to which the Church can unhesitatingly 
give her approval. Health and physical excellence are good and 
desirable, and they may be aimed at with due subordination to 
higher and spiritual values. The attitude of the Church towards 
the eugenic movement is naturally one of reserve and extreme 
caution, because there is question here of very delicate issues, but 
it is not one of complete rejection and absolute condemnation. “We 
cannot deny,” writes Father Thomas J. Gerard, “that, as seen at 
present, there is much in the movement that is opposed to Catholic 
principles. But at the same time there is much in it that is in 
harmony with Catholic principles, and indeed highly conducive to 
the end for which God’s Church exists. It were therefore most: 
unwise either to approve or condemn the movement without certain 
distinctions and reservations.’’* 

The eugenist is given to exaggerations on which the Church 
cannot place the stamp of her approval. He is inclined to exalt 
the animal life of man above the spiritual, and thus to apply to the 


4The Church and Eugenics. Third Edition. The Catholic Social Guild. 
Oxford. 
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human race methods that are not in keeping with human dignity, 
To the moral factors that enter into every question bearing on 
human relations he does not give that prominence and emphasis 
that should be accorded them. He overlooks the eugenic value of 
virtue, and fails to stress properly the destructive effects of vice. 
He does not shrink from remedies which are much worse than the 
ills which he is combating. For human personality he has not 
sufficient regard, and he forgets that in the case of human beings 
the selection of a partner is determined by individual preferences 
that will neither brook outside interference nor will it submit to 
social control. He attempts to take the matter entirely out of the 
hands of Providence and to govern human affairs according to his 
own, shortsighted wisdom. Such arrogance the Church must 
rebuke, because it is bound to lead to intolerable oppression and 
unwarranted interference with the private lives of individuals, and 
to serious conflicts with the moral law. 

In many respects the activity of the Church has proved very bene- 
ficial to the worldly success of the race. Her marriage regulations, 
particularly the impediments of consanguinity and affinity, have 
a distinct and decisive eugenic value. They have undoubtedly pre- 
vented a vast amount of racial degeneration, feeblemindedness, 
insanity, and other hereditary diseases. Her insistence upon con- 
tinence is one of the most powerful and effective barriers against 
the spread of racial poisons. In a kindly manner she admonishes 
those afflicted with transmissible diseases to abstain from marriage. 
In this intimate matter, however, she prefers persuasive to coercive 
methods and appeals to the sense of responsibility and the altruistic 
instincts of the individual. Since marriage is the only eugenic 
agency that can be considered in connection with men, it stands to 
reason that the Church on account of her vigilance over the sanctity 
of the marriage tie ranks foremost among all eugenic factors. 

In Europe these questions have lately received much attention. 
Witness the booklet above mentioned and a number of publications 
from the pens of eminent authorities, such as Hermann Mucker- 
mann, S.J.,° a biologist of no mean repute, and Prof. Renz.° The 
exigencies of the situation have forced thoughtful men to consider 


5 Kind und Volk. Fifth Edition. B. Herder, St. Louis. 
6 Die katholischen Moralgrundsaetze besueglich der Rationalisierung der 
Geburten. Breslau, Aderholz. 
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the possibility of race improvement and to devise means by which a 
further deterioration may be forestalled. Of course, Catholics can- 
not remain indifferent to such a movement and they must see to it 
that whatever is done harmonizes with the dictates of morality. 
The problem is a timely topic and deserves the attention and serious 


study of our priests. 


Psychology Applied to the Care of Souls 


This is an age of applied psychology. Even those who would 
have nothing to do with metaphysical discussions pertaining to the 
nature of the soul, nevertheless admit that we observe in man certain 
subtle reactions that cannot be adequately accounted for on a purely 
materialistic basis, or that could be set forth satisfactorily in exclu- 
sively physical terms. He who deals with men must reckon with 
these subtler reactions, that is, he must recognize the psychical. If 
he fails to take notice of the presence of these finer elements, his 
dealings with men will not be attended by success, but will terminate 
in severe disappointment. 

Leadership presupposes a thorough understanding of man, a 
working knowledge of psychology. The manager of a factory, the 
foreman in a shop, cannot avoid friction, which will hamper the 
smooth running of the establishment, nor can they induce efficient 
work unless they reverence and treat with tact that mysterious 
something in man which we call soul. The salesman cannot dispose 
of his wares if he is not thoroughly familiar with the intricate ways 
by which the soul of the prospective buyer can be approached. 
Consequently, all these men make it a point to study psychology in 
as much as it applies to their particular field of endeavor. 

Around this subject a very abundant literature has sprung up, 
some of it shallow and superficial, yet withal quite effective in 
removing many causes of disturbance from the mutual relations of 
men, and in lessening the sources of friction in social intercourse. 
Through a proper application of psychological principles, the 
efficiency of industry has been increased ; economic troubles have been 
eschewed.” All in all, the emphasis on the human factor has been 


™Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, New York, 
D. Appleton & Comp.; B. Seebohm Rountree, The Human Factor in Business, 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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beneficial, and the application of psychology will be more and more 
extended to other departments, in which success depends on estab- 
lishing effective human contacts and securing willing cooperation, 
Teamwork among men and generous response can be obtained only 
when the soul-factor is fully recognized and receives intelligent and 
tactful appreciation. 

Man is an instrument which requires careful handling and loving 
attention. Of all the machines he is the most sensitive, reacting to 
the slightest touch, while at the same time its exquisite and delicately 
balanced mechanism may easily be thrown into such disorder that 
it will refuse to function altogether or give fitful and entirely unex- 
pected responses. Every educator who has had experience with 
human material knows what fatal consequences a pedagogical 
blunder may have, and how it may erect permanent and insurmount- 
able barriers between him and the subject of his unsympathetic and 
harsh treatment. Well does Shakespeare make Hamlet protest 
against the awkward methods by which Guildenstern tries to win 
his confidence. “Why, look you now,” the Prince of Denmark says 
resentfully, “how unworthy a thing you make of me! You would 
play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass: and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it speak. 
’Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call 
me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, yet you can 
not play upon me.” (Act iii, Sc. ii.) Truly, the soul of man is 
finely strung and nicely tuned; if touched by a reverent hand it will 
yield divine harmonies; but an uncouth finger can jar it into horrible 
discord. 

Now if it is admitted that the political leader, the manager of a 
business concern, the superintendent of a mill, the employer of 
working men, and the salesman who may expect to elicit only 
external reactions and comparatively coarse responses, stand in 
need of a fair and practical knowledge of human psychology, and 
require, in order to gain results, a considerable amount of peda- 


gogical skill and a high degree of tact; it follows without much 
argument that profound insight into the workings of the human 
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mind, a fine discernment of the value of motives, a quick perception 
of the things that will offend and arouse instinctive antagonism, 
and the ability to adjust oneself to the demands of every human 
situation, or in other words, a thorough familiarity with practical 
psychology and consummate pedagogical tact, are simply indis- 
pensable and imperatively necessary for the minister of souls who 


enters into the most intimate and personal relations with the mem- 
bers of his flock, and who intends to draw from them the most 
heart-stirring reactions and to arouse the most generous and sincerest 
responses. 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE FALLEN MAN 


There are fatal twists and kinks in man’s mental and moral makeup 
which are the disastrous results of the disorder caused by the first 
sin of the parents of the human race. On account of these abnor- 
malities, man does not always act logically nor in his own higher 
interests. Frequently his reaction to a situation is not dictated by 
reason, but prompted by passion. Wounded self-love absolutely 
obscures man’s reasoning faculties and makes him see everything 
through a distorting medium, out of focus and out of proportion. 
It is not well to put too heavy a strain on man’s good nature. Its 
resisting power must be carefully gauged lest it break and snap under 
the experiment. No good can be done in a spiritual way for any 
one unless his self-love is soothed. If it is ruffled, all efforts for his 
spiritual improvement will be met by stubborn resistance, and will 
be doomed to frustration. 

This is a rule of supreme importance. It is bad policy to hurt 
feelings. Only heroic sanctity will fail to succumb under the smart- 
ing lash applied to self-love. To sting the self-love of the average 
man means to alienate his affections and to make it impossible for 
us to do him any good in the future. The hand that has wielded 
the stinging whip will be repulsed when it brings ointment and 
saving remedies. We may call this an unreasonable attitude, but 
that will not change matters. Man is governed, far more fre- 
quently, by unreason, inconsistency, prejudice and emotional factors 
than by reason. 

In the present order, it is difficult to make man see what is good 
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for him and still more difficult to make him strive for it. Many men 
must be saved against their will. They must be led by the most 
cunning diplomacy. 


PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY 


As far as we are aware, there exists no systematic treatise on 
the subject of Pastoral Psychology, though much pertinent matter 
is scattered in the various works that deal with Pastoral Theology 
and the numerous books that treat of the duties of the ministry. 
But though the suggestions contained in these publications are 
eminently useful and born of long experience, and though the rules 
set forth may be followed safely and profitably, they are not based 
on a thorough psychological analysis and accordingly lack scientific 
character and convincing power. An appropriate psychological 
background would confer on them greater authority and make their 
application more methodical. 

Of course, the matter presented in texts on pedagogical psychology 
can be readily adapted to fit pastoral needs, since the work of the 
priest is largely educational.* Still, child psychology with which 
the pedagogue is concerned differs in many ways from adult psy- 
chology which the minister of souls can not ignore. Besides, the 
relations of the priest to those under his care are not identical with 
the relations of the teacher or educator to his pupils. The former 
are more intimate, more comprehensive and deeper reaching than 
the latter. Valuable, then, as pedagogical psychology and pedagogy 
may be to the priest, they do not precisely answer his specific needs 
as a pastor of souls. Here then is a gap in theological literature. 
In our mind, a serious gap which accounts for many deplorable 
blunders that might have been avoided with better knowledge of 
the psychology of the fallen man. The mistakes of priests are rarely 
due to ill will; they result from a lack of vision, particularly from 
an insufficient appreciation of the psychological consequences which 
their actions may have owing to the exaggerated sensitiveness and 
the disturbed emotional equilibrium caused by original sin. 


8Cfr.: J. de la Vaissiére, S. J., Psychologie Pédagogique, Paris, G. Beau- 
chesne; Fr. W. Foerster, Jugendlehre, Leipzig, W. de Gruyter & Co.; J. Welton, 
The Psychology of Education, New York, MacMillan & Co.; P. Halpin, Christian 
Pedagogy, New York, Jos. F. Wagner; A. Tompkins, Philosophy of School 
Management, Boston, Ginn & Comp. 
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By some good fortune we have come across a little, unpretentious 
pamphlet® which makes the noble attempt to blaze a trail through 
this unexplored territory and to guide the priest in his dealings 
with perverted man, such as he is in his present unhappy and 
abnormal condition. The booklet contains but a few pages, but it 
is full of meat. From it we shall glean liberally. 


DIGNITY AND REQUIREMENTS OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE 


Elaborate arguments are not needed to demonstrate the exalted 
dignity of the pastoral office. To the eyes of faith it is self-evident. 
The Son of God in His own person exercised this holy office, and 
when He left the earth entrusted it to men whom He had carefully 
chosen and trained for its duties by a close and privileged intimacy 
of three wonderful years. 

The Fathers of the Church speak of the pastoral dignity in unmis- 
takable terms, which to the unbeliever seem to savor of fulsome 
flattery and bombast. Only he who understands the transcendent 
value of the soul can have some idea of the elevated character of 
the pastoral ministry. Without hesitation St. Gregory, the Great, 
calls it the Art of Arts. 

But the Fathers are equally insistent on the exacting require- 
ments for the proper discharge of the ministerial duties. The 
intellectual and moral equipment of the minister of souls must be 
of the highest order. 

“To perform the duties of the sacred ministry satisfactorily and 
with legitimate hope of success,” says our learned author, “besides 
familiarity with various other branches of human knowledge, a 
profound insight into man’s nature and highly cultivated psycho- 
logical tact are indispensable; for want of these an otherwise well 
informed and zealous priest will be unable to accomplish anything 
noteworthy, but may cause much harm.”?° 

Men are not cast in the same mold. Some are of finer, others of 


® Psychologia Arti Pastorali Applicata Servi Dei Anastasii Hartmann, O. Min. 
Cap. Episcopi. In usum Missionariorum totiusque Cleri Catholici utilitatem cum 
Prologomenis et Adnotationibus in lucem edidit P. Dr. Adelhelmus Jann, 
O. Min. Cap., GEniponte, in aedibus F, Rauch. 

10“ 4d artem pastoralem rite et fructuose exercendam, praeter varias scientias, 
profunda hominis notione, et, ut ita dicam, tactu quodam psychologico opus est; 
secus pastor licet eruditus et pius parum efficiet, imo non raro potius destruet.” 
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coarser fibre. To handle them all alike, without discretion and 
discernment of existing differences would be to act.like a bungler, 
not as an artist who treats his material with due regard for its 
qualities and varies his touch as the situation demands. Surely, 
not less should be expected of the artist whose raw material is the 
human soul. 


Very earnest are the words of the experienced missionary bishop 
on this point. We will give them in their entirety.* “The world 
can teach us how important a knowledge of the human heart is, 
for its most brilliant successes must be traced to the consummate 
skill with which it plays on the heartstrings of man. If the pastors 
of souls make use of psychological helps with the same eagerness 
and cleverness, with which it is done by the seducer, the face of the 
earth would shortly be transformed. But, alas! how many pastors 
of souls there are, who in public and private act heedlessly in a 
manner but too well calculated to estrange the hearts of men, who 
make no allowance for diversity of native endowment or education, 


who make no effort to adapt their instructions to the cultural level 
or the dispositions of their hearers, who fail to watch the opportune 
moment for exhortation or reprimand, who cannot see that there 
are times and occasions when speech would be fatal and generous 
silence the only course to pursue, who reprimand with harshness 


11 “Quanti momenti sit, cordi hominum studere et attendere ad quoslibet, saepe 
prodigiosos et omnem computum excedentes effectus obtinendos, ipse mundus 
nos docet. Hac arte Absalom Israel in suas partes traxit (2 Reg. XV.), aulia 
regem gubernant, astuti quod volunt ab aliis acquirunt. St animarum. pastores 
tanta sollicitudine et dexteritate arte psychologica uterentur, quantum id faciunt 
seductores, brevi terrae facies immutaretur. Ast eheu! quot pastores animarum, 
qui in privato et publico potius onnia faciunt, ut hominum corda a se elongent, 
qui inter diversas fidelium classes non distinguunt, omnibus eadem dicunt, 
medici instar omnibus eadem remedia praescibentis, qui tempus discernere non 
valent, quando loquendum et tacendum, quando indulgendum et corripiendum, 
quando leniter cor mulcendum et terrore configendum sit! Ut enim, ait S. Greg- 
orius Magnus, longe ante, nos reverendae memoriae Gregorius Nazianzenus 
edocuit: non una eademque cunctis exhortatio congruit, quia nec cunctos par 
morum qualitas astringit. Saepe namque aliis officiunt, quae aliis prosunt, 
quia et plerumque herbae, quae haec animalia nutriunt, alia occidunt; et lenis 
sibilus equos mitigat, catulos instigat; et medicamentum, quod hunc morbum 
imminuit, alteri uircs iungit; et panis, qui vitam fortium roborat, parvulorum 
necat. Pro qualitate igitur audientium formari debet sermo doctorum, ut et ad 
sua singulis congruat, et tamen a communis aedificationis arte numquam recedat. 
Ouid enim sunt intentae mentes auditorum nisi, ut ita dixerim, quaedam in 
cithara tensiones stratae chordarum, quas tangendi artifex, ut non sibimetipst 
dissimile canticum faciat, dissimiliter pulsat? Et idcirco chordae consonam 
modulationem reddunt, quis uno quidem plectro, sed non uno impulsu feriuntur. 
Unde et doctor quisque, ut in una cunctos virtute chantatis aedificet, ex una 
doctrina, non una eademque exhortation tangere corda audientium debet.” 
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when a mild rebuke would be sufficient, who show no consideration 
for the feelings of those with whom they deal, and who, in indiscreet 
zeal, touch the raw with the carelessness of an unfeeling and callous 
surgeon.” 

A practical knowledge of psychology, then, is indisputably 
necessary for success in the care of souls. Pastoral treatment must 
be varied according to individual conditions. There are types to 
be studied, and the concrete modifications of these general types. 
To apply in such a delicate and supremely important matter as the 
care of souls psychological hit or miss methods, to treat all alike 
after a rule of thumb fashion, may prove the undoing of many a 
soul weak in faith, which the Lord so aptly compares to the smoking 
flax that may be extinguished by a slight gust of wind or a hasty 
breath. (Matt. XII. 20.) 

In our next paper some psychological principles that bear on the 
ministry of souls will be discussed. 


Rev. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 





THE CATHOLIC PHYSICIAN 
By Joun G. Coy e, M.D. 


The Catholic physician can be of genuine usefulness in his com- 
munity in ways other than purely medical. He can be, of course, 
a public man, a citizen of force and character, aiding in preventing 
the lowering of the moral tone of public entertainments, of theatri- 
cal performance, motion picture exhibitions and, to some degree, 
of the public press. In the last case his influence is most effective 
in villages, towns or cities under 30,000 in population. Generally 
speaking, cities which contain upwards of that figure are beyond 
the sphere of influential control of a physician, unless he chances 
also to be the mayor, a high public official, or the chief owner of a 
very large industrial plant, or the owner of the principal newspaper. 

A physician can always command the respect of the community 
if his life warrants it. He is fortunate at the outset in being a 
member of a profession that is ancient and is honorable in the his- 
tory of mankind, and in song and story as well as in direct service 
to humanity. He is accepted as a gentleman by reason of his medi- 
cal degree or license, and he can retain that position, secure a fair 
living, educate his children and enjoy a decent place in the com- 
munity without great effort, merely by conforming to the expected 
customs and traditions of his profession. 

Because of the very nature of his work he becomes the recipient 
of many secrets, not known to any but himself and the patients 
who confide in him. He learns of some things which are not re- 
vealed to a confessor, which do not come within the scope of the 
pastor, yet do affect the physical and moral welfare of the patients. 
The law recognizes that communications between a patient and a 
physician are, in general, privileged: that is, they need not be dis- 
closed, unless the patient voluntarily waives the privilege, as by 
asking the physician to testify in court or by affidavit, for the 
benefit of the patient himself. Although not true in every instance, 
yet, speaking generally, the secrecy of the patient’s recital to a 
physician, or what that physician has learned of the patient’s mental 
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or physical state by reason of his relation to the patient as a physi- 
cian, is as carefully safeguarded by law, statutory or interpretative, 
as is the secrecy of the confessional. 

The physician, therefore, has, by reason of the confidential 
quality of his relationship to the patient, a great opportunity to 
advise him upon matters that will be of importance to the present 
and future state of the patient, and perhaps, through such relation- 
ship affect seriously the welfare of a family or the peace of a com- 
munity, if such advice be either unsound, improper or ill-consid- 
ered. 

In many instances, the patient seeks the counsel of the physician 
in a state of anxiety. A loved one has died. The patient has been 
closely associated with the one who has passed away and notes 
some of the very symptoms which affected the one who has passed 
away. The patient and the family are much concerned over the 
apparent gravity of the new case. Frequently it is difficult for the 
patient to express himself or herself in ordinary language. It re- 
quires much patience and skill to secure from the worried visitor 
anything like a sequential account of the symptoms, and skill is 
needed to bring the superlatives employed in describing the dreaded 
symptoms down to a correctness of proportion, and then to get a 
true perspective before the mind of the physician. When, at last, 
the physician has genuinely gauged the case and is able, with full 
knowledge and after careful weighing of all that has been said or 
discovered through the examination—when the physician is able 
to tell that patient, as often happens, that the case is of no import- 
ance, that it has no element of seriousness, that the symptoms, so 
much dreaded, have no sinister significance in this case, and thus 
to ease the mind of the anxious patient, to ease the anxiety and 
allay the fears of the other members of the family, he has had an 
experience which makes him realize to the depths the value of 
knowledge. It makes him joyous that he possessed the skill, the 
training and the judgment to lift the load of care and anxiety from 
the depressed or nervous patient and from the members of the 
family. 

Again and again, in his years of professional experience, he will 
fail of material rewards. He will be defrauded of the fees he 
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earned so hard. He will be misunderstood. A chance word may 
seriously injure him financially and, for some time, perhaps, 
socially. He may be dismissed from a case because he is not win- 
ning expected results quickly enough. He may be supplanted be- 
cause he can hold out no hope, and large sums may be paid to less 
truthful men, who promise better results, secure fees of importance, 
and, in the end, by engaging language and skilled dissembling leave 
a family satisfied that the later attendant was thoroughly skilled 
and expert, although the case terminated just as the truthful physi- 
cian first said it would. A hundred incidents of the kind that mar 
life’s pathway and make the journey far from smooth may occur 
to the honest physician. But the joy that comes to him because he 
has had the good fortune to possess the skill and the knowledge to 
lift sorrow from worried minds, to assuage fears, to allay anxiety, 
to bring good news where the opposite was feared—this will re- 
pay him again and again for all the other annoying and unpleasant 
incidents. No fee is too high, within the means of a patient, to 
pay for good news. 


Many non-Catholic physicians have little or no religious belief. 
Often it happens that the study of medicine leads to materialism, 
when the student has little solid foundation of belief at the start. 
To many men the mystery of life brings no suggestion of God, a 
Creator, an All-Powerful Force in the direction of the world. The 
being who breathes whether he thinks to breathe or not: whose 
lungs again and again perform that extraordinary feat of permit- 
ting the oxygen of the air to pass through a lining membrane of 
the air-cells which will not let a fluid escape, to have that oxygen 
combine with the carbon in the blood, and now chemically com- 
bined into something which is neither oxygen nor carbon, but is 
carbonic acid gas, to pass this material back through that mem- 
brane and out of the body by the act of expiration, a being who 
takes into his body red tomatoes, green lettuce, white pork, purple 
beets, brown coffee, white milk, yellow oranges and various other 
foods, to have them, without will on his part, converted into a 
whitish fluid, which is absorbed from the lining of his intestines, 
is elaborated into blood and lymph, which nourishes his entire 
body, the thick, horny skin of the sole of his foot, the delicate gray 
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cells of his brain: a being with all the marvellous powers and 
forces of man is, just of itself, an evidence to the mind that is 
coldly seeking causes for these wondrous things that some cause, 
a constant, directive cause establishes the laws which guide the 
functions of this wonderful human body and make the marvellous 
achievements of the human mind possible. 


It is strange that physicians should not be always men of deep 
and abiding belief in an All-Wise God. But it is the fact that a 
great many non-Catholic physicians are materialistic. Because of 


this absence of religious belief, of strength and directing power in 
their own lives and on the lives and morals of their patients, some 
such physicians are not the force for good in the community that 
their profession could easily enable them to be, if a higher force 
than self, than desire for gain, the wish for success, the desire to 
please good-paying patients, animated them. 

The Catholic physician possesses that enduring quality of faith 
in God, in the Divinity of Christ, in the necessity for obedience to 
the commandments of God and of the Church, which will guide 
his acts as a physician. The right of the unborn to life, the duty 
of parents to take no steps to prevent the operation of natural acts 
and the expected consequences of such acts, the avoidance of those 
practices which lead to physical, moral and mental ruin are some 
of the things he must again and again explain and drive home 
to the erring, the weak and the selfish. 

The entrance of women into so many occupations where for- 
merly they were not to be found, has had consequences which come 
before the physician as well as before others in the community. 
Many men and women marry, deliberately intending to avoid the 
responsibilities and duties of parenthood, because they do not want 
the annoyance of caring for or bringing up children. The number 
was at all times in the history of America one not to be called tiny. 
But the industrial plants hiring women by the hundred: the stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, highly paid women workers in scores of 
avenues of employment, have made the question of marriage take 
a different aspect from that which it had to the greater number of 
the people of a generation ago. Thousands of men and women 
marry who believe or say that, after they have saved up enough, 
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they will then have the woman stop working and at that time they 
will agree to have a child. To many thousands who speak thus, 
the limit of the number of children, which they’ may permit, at 
some future date, to be born, is one, or at the most two. Up to 


that far-off time, when the expected savings or the greatly in- 


creased pay will permit the man and the woman to allow the laws 
of nature to operate, they plan deliberately to prevent the coming 
of any children: they plan deliberately, when they are learned 
enough in such knowledge, to prevent the conception of a chlid. 

Every priest, every student of public affairs, every physician 
knows that this is a statement of fact. In the great city of New 
York a sheet is published, the very name of which tells of its mis- 
sion, to prevent the conception or the birth of children. Women 
stand on Broadway selling it, by day or by night. Occasionally 
one sees a creature dressed like a man selling this sheet at night, 
on Broadway. The wife of a gentleman well known in educa- 
tional circles and for his philanthropy, has again and again adver- 
tised that information of contraceptive devices will be sent by mail 
to those who desire it. Arrested for the practice, not yet punished, 
she seeks a method whereby the information so plainly printed on 
one sheet is not thus transmitted now. To the prospective customer 
or information seeker, one sheet is sent which contains various 
blanks where words are missing. A second sheet arrives later, on 
which are the words which are missing from the first sheet. By 
using both sheets, the information is plainly read by the inquirer. 

To the Catholic physician come the seekers of self, those who 
desire information for the prevention of conception, or for the 
destruction of the unborn. Sometimes it is the woman, sometimes 
it is the man. Most of them know of the method for which God 
slew Onan. But impatience and other factors lead them into situ- 
ations where they seek the destruction of the unborn. The woman 
fearful because she is a few days beyond an expected date, the 
woman who has had a secret for two or more months and now 
wishes freedom, the man who seeks to assure his guilty partner that 
no revelation of their misdeeds may come in the dreaded form of 
a child—these are familiar figures to all physicians. 

The Catholic physician will, of course, be adamant against the 
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proffer of money. He must, however, because of his faith, his 


duty and his responsibility as a Catholic, seize the opportunity to 
warn against the contemplated act. He must refuse information 
that tends to prevent conception. He must decline assistance to 
terminate pregnancy for the purpose of aiding a woman to destroy 
her flesh and blood. The average woman who seeks to bring this 
about pleads that it is “only a short time”: she argues that the sin 
is not heinous because but a month or two have elapsed. If re- 
fused by the ordinary physician, she is not deterred from her pur- 
pose. She simply goes elsewhere. Self has destroyed the mater- 
nal feeling, or dwarfed it from expression. She does not regard 
herself as a murderess, nor does she regard her act in asking the 
physician to destroy the foetus as a request to commit a murder. 
She seeks safety from exposure, if unmarried, or freedom from 
care and annoyance, if married, at any cost that is short of her 
own life. Suffering she will endure, if future freedom from preg- 
nancy can be had. 

It is the experience of many physicians that when a mission has 
been in progress in a fair-sized parish, that a case or two of un- 
married girls who need advice, sympathy and a husband will come 
before him. In such cases, the young man may be like many 
young men—not desirous of marrying the girl who yielded. But 
in just such a case, the tactful physician seeking the best interests 
of society and the principals themselves can utilize his skill, his 
knowledge of the human emotions, his power because of his pro- 
fessional relationship and his Catholicity to bring about a mar- 
riage between these unhappy people. 

Again and again the Catholic physician will deal with cases 
where nervousness of something more than ordinary severity occurs 
ina man or his wife or in both. Often the cases that are now in 
mind occur in those with no children, or those who have one child 
and that child is several years old. The patients are the men more 
frequently than the women. Men are the aggressors sexually, but 
women can always endure excesses or perversions better than men. 
They can suffer more—paradoxical as it seems to say it—because 
they suffer less. To put it in another way, they do not feel pain 
as keenly as men, and there is, in most of them, a certain passive- 
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ness compared with men, which permits them to endure some 
things longer than men. 

In the cases now referred to, the physician finds, if he is skilled 
in reading signs and tracing thoughts, that the underlying cause 
for the nervousness is a violation of the laws which regulate cer- 
tain matters in life, or should regulate them. With some of these 
cases insanity is certain. In many of them a prolonged siege of 
mental suffering and of physical ills, with greatly impaired efficiency 
for the business demands of the patient mean a penalty for the 
violation of nature that is so certain and so inevitable that the 
physician, even at his best, may frequently fail to do more than 
give some alleviation of the distressing symptoms and conditions, 

The Catholic physician has the duty to inform those who seek 
contraceptive devices and methods, who seek destruction of the 
unborn, who do things that invoke the certainty of Divine wrath 
and violate the true life of the united man and woman, that physical 
well-being demands that the course of nature be followed: that 
moral duty compels the Catholic man and the Catholic woman to 
heed the teachings of the Church, which forbid these hideous things 
and compel the physician to speak of and to warn against these 
awful errors of conduct and that the very after years of the man 
and the woman are filled with fateful reckonings of pain, weakness, 
paralysis, helplessness, insanity and premature age or death. 

If the physician has years given to him, he will see, in strength 
and health, young men and women winning laurels, seeking honors 
and high places in education, in the business world, in many forms 
of human activity, bringing joy to their parents and their families, 
who would never have seen the world or drawn a breath of life 
but for the faith and the courage of a Catholic physician. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


The Priesthood: terra valde bona 


By Dom S. Louismet, O.S.B. 


One day I heard an ex-priest exclaim bitterly: “Ah! if I had 
known what it meant, I had never become a priest.” Perhaps 
indeed he never knew what it meant, the more the pity! and he 
should never have thrust himself into it. But then who was to 
blame for the mistake? 

Let us try at the outset of these Practical Ascetical Notes to give 
some idea of what the holy priesthood is in itself. The better to 
convey our meaning we shall, after the example of the Fathers of 
the Church make some use of the symbolism of Holy Scriptures. 

In the book of Numbers, chapters XIII. and XIV. relate an 
incident which may serve our purpose. 

The people of God were nearing the Promised Land. God said 
to Moses: Send men to view the land of Canaan. Whereupon 
Moses chose twelve men and told them: View the land of what 
sort it is, whether good or bad, and bring us of the fruits of the 
land. They went accordingly and upon their return they cut off a 
branch with its cluster of grapes, which two men carried upon a 
lever. They took also of the pomegranates and the figs of that 
place .. . and came to Moses and Aaron and to all the assembly of 
the children of Israel.... And they spoke ill of the land saying: 
The land which we have viewed devoureth its inhabitants. 

But Josue . . . and Caleb said to all the multitude of the chil- 
dren of Israel: The land which we have gone round is very good. 

I would speak here of the land of the holy priesthood, I would 
give my testimony upon it, state what kind of land I have found it, 
since I have explored it, not during forty days but during as many 
years and more. I have gone the round of it, examined its strong 
points and its weak ones, its mountains and vales, its lakes and 
rivers. I affirm in the words of Caleb and Josue that it is a good 
land, indeed a very good land, flowing with milk and honey and 
bearing wonderful fruit; and that it is not a land which devoureth 
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its inhabitants, unless, perchance those who, of their own accord 
and free will, would throw themselves away to any wild beast or 


Philistine that may happen to be prowling about. 

Let us first of all give what might be called a rapid topographical 
survey of this land of the holy priesthood. The general features 
of the Promised Land of the Hebrews together with those of Egypt 
may be of some help in this. 

Just as the land of the Pharaos is watered and fertilized by the 


Nile which runs through it from end to end, just so is the land of 
the holy priesthood traversed from end to end by the majestic river 
of prayer, in its widest and richest meaning. On the one hand, 
public, solemn prayer, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the daily 
recitation of the divine Office; on the other hand, interior prayer, 
the spirit of mental prayer; the necessarily intimate, personal, 
secret, mystical dealings of the priest’s soul with God. The waves 
bathing both banks mix together and constitute one solid, deep and 
wide body of water, able to bear any craft and carry it bravely down 
to the sea of eternal life, along with its convoy. 

This river, like the Nile, has its periodical overflows, at the recur- 
rence of the great liturgical seasons; and then, it leaves behind, as 
it returns to the narrower limits of its ordinary channel, a rich 
loam, a rich deposit in the form of spiritual favors, which give 
to the soul a singular fertility and cause it to produce splendid 
harvests and prodigious fruits. 

As in Palestine there is the lake of Galilee, so in the middle of 
this land of the Holy Priesthood there is the lake of the interior 
life which habitually reflects in its tranquil waters the splendors of 
the blue firmament by day and the shining stars by night; I mean, 
the splendors of the divine Revelation which is as the fulness of 
light for us in our pilgrimage here below, and the doctrines of the 
saints and their examples which shine as the stars of night over 
our heads. On this lake one may occasionally draw in miraculous 
draughts of fishes. One may also see the Lord walking on its 
waves; nay He becomes our fellow traveller. What of it if He 
seems to go to sleep at the gun-wale of our boat? Some sudden 
storm of human passions may arise and toss the frail bark of our 
virtue and threaten to engulf it: but only call Jesus to help, He 
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will awaken and command the winds and waves and they will obey 
Him and be calm. 

In that Promised Land there are sublime heights of mountain 
ranges: the Lebanon, Oreb, Thabor, Hermon, Carmel. Their sum- 
mits rise far above the clouds of things temporal and passing : there, 
one breathes pure air and comes near to the Lord in the ecstasies of 
divine contemplation. There also we have our own Mount Calvary: 
it is the altar, where we celebrate the Holy Sacrifice, at once our 
mountain of myrrh and our hill of incense. 

It is in that terrestrial paradise that, the faithful servant of God 
meets with the bride of incomparable beauty which the Lord has 
prepared for him. And who is she but holy Chastity, more beau- 
tiful than Eve fresh from the side of Adam and the hands of God. 
She will not hold out to him the fruit of knowledge of good and 
evil to eat, but that marvellous bunch of grapes hanging from the 
tree, Jesus and Him crucified. Not a barren but a fruitful wife 
who will give to you the sublime joys of spiritual fatherhood. 
Uxor tua sicut vitis abundans in lateribus domus tuae. Filii tui 
sicut novellae olivarum in circuitu mensae tuae. All those you will 
have baptized and who will die before the age of reason; all those 
you will have reconciled with God and prepared for a holy death 
and spend on their journey to eternity; all those whose religious or 
priestly vocation you may have discovered, nurtured and brought 
to fulfilment; all those Christians of all ages and conditions whom 
you will have directed on the way to salvation: are not all these, I 
say, your spiritual children, calling you Father, and indeed acknowl- 
edged in heaven as your own? Ecce sic benedicetur (sacerdos) 
qui timet Dominum. Potens in terra erit semen ejus. Generatio 
rectorum benedicetur. . . . But if you, O my brother priest, 
had not wedded holy chastity and entered this land of the holy 
priesthood, would these be yours? Therefore I say again: Terra 
valde bona. A good land, nay, a very good land! 

It is true that, if we want to be accurate and complete in our 
topographical survey, we have to mention the existence on the 
southern frontier of the Holy Land, of the former site of five guilty 
cities, Sodom, Gomorrha and the others which are covered now by 
the pestilential waters of the Dead Sea. Terrible image of the 
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poor priest who should allow himself to become a victim of certain 
prevarications. Alas! alas! how many ruins hidden under these 
baneful, brackish, pestilential waters! and what barrenness all 
around! what deadly miasmas! But no one need go there to dwell. 

For, very far from this horrible spot is our heritage marked out. 
Funes ceciderunt mihi in preclaris. The land we have to till, the 
vineyard we have inherited, what is it but the souls of the faithful 
united to Jesus as the branches to the vine? There you have to toil: 
this you have to water at the sweat of your brow, with the fountain 
of the divine teaching and the ever flowing grace of the sacraments, 
springing up unto everlasting life. There you have to set your 
traps to catch the little foxes that destroy the vines and dash their 
heads against the stone which is Christ. The vices of persons who 
make profession of a pious life, and also your own natural defects: 
these are the little foxes, and they can do a great deal of damage 
unless they are relentlessly fought against and exterminated. 

It is possible that your heritage, I mean the parish assigned to 
your care, be a somewhat rocky and forbidding plot of ground, or 
a vineyard which your predecessor had neglected. The stone wall 
is broken down, thorns and thistles have covered the face of the 
field and invaded everything. It will be a work of love and patience 
and long endurance, it will call for all your energy and more. The 
“more” will be given by Our Lord, the Lord of the Vineyard, the 
Lord God: only put out your best endeavor. What of it even if 
you should not succeed? In your apparent defeat crowning a life 
of devotedness and self-sacrifice, will be the real triumph; and per- 
haps he that will come after you will reap with joy what you have 
sown in tears. Will not then the harvest be accounted your own? 
Euntes ibant et flebant, mittentes semina sua: venientes autem 
vemient cum exultatione, portantes manipulos suos. 

Here and there, in the land of our holy priesthood, we may come 
upon some very old wells, dug by our fathers, the patriarchs, where 


they themselves drank and watered their flocks: I mean the mystical 
interpretations of the Scriptures by the Fathers of the Church, so 
full of freshness, so suggestive and invigorating. These they 
preached to their people and we might do worse than turn them 
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to our own benefit, either by appropriating them to our own uses 
or by, at least, taking our inspiration from them. 

We must take the priesthood as God made it, as a “holy land” 
not as, at some dark moments, evil human nature would like to 
find it; then it will prove indeed: Terra valde bona. 








THE RESERVATION OF SINS 
By the Rev. STaANIsLAus Woywonp, O.F.M. 


THE RIGHT OF ORDINARIES TO RESERVE SINS 


Those who have ordinary power to grant the faculties for the 
hearing of confessions, or to inflict censures, can also reserve some 
cases to their tribunal and thus limit the power of absolution of 
their inferiors. The vicar capitular (in the United States and other 
places which have no Cathedral Chapters, the administrator) can- 
not reserve cases and the vicar general only by special mandate of 
his Ordinary. 

This restriction of jurisdiction is called reservation of cases. 

In reference to reservation of censures, the laws of Canons 2246 
and 2247 are to be observed. (Canon 893.) 

Canon 11 of Session XIV. of the Council of Trent punished 
with excommunication all those who deny that the bishop has the 
right to reserve sins, and who assert that the reservations of the 
bishop do not deprive the priest of the power to absolve from the 
reserved cases. 

The reservation of cases is but a natural sequence of the nature 
of the Sacrament of Penance, which according to the teaching of 
the Church was instituted by Christ after the manner of a sacred 
tribunal or court. Not every judge of a criminal court in our 
country, or in any other civilized nation, can judge every offense 
against the laws of the country, there being different courts and 
judges for the various kinds of offenses. The jurisdiction of the 
judges of conscience is likewise of greater or lesser extent accord- 
ing to the laws of the Church. Some cases are reserved to the 
supreme court of the Roman Pontiff, others are reserved to the 
bishops. 

There is no need of trying to find any vestige of the details of 
the exercise of ecclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction in the Holy 
Bible. It suffices that Christ gave to St. Peter and the other Apostles 
the power to pardon sins in His name and by His authority. The 
intelligent exercise of this power demands that the one who wishes 
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to pardon the sins of an individual knows these sins, and also knows 
whether or not the individual is worthy of pardon. The exercise 
of all spiritual power given to the Church by Christ is subject to 
the will of him whom Christ appointed as the head of the spiritual 
organization or Church which the Saviour established. The supreme 
authority of the Church, therefore, has the right to determine how 
much power shall be possessed and exercised by bishops and priests. 

The reservation of sins can be done in a twofold way, first, by 
punishing a sin with an ecclesiastical censure, excommunication, 
interdict, or suspension, and reserving absolution from that censure; 
or, secondly, by simply declaring that the absolution from certain 
sins is withdrawn from the jurisdiction of a confessor. 


Canon 893 rules that whenever a reserved censure is put on a sin, 
that case is subject to the rules of Canons 2246 and 2247, these 
Canons dealing with the reservation of censures. 

Canon 2246 contains general rules on the reservation of censures. 
In the first place, this Canon rules that censures should not easily 
be reserved, except for sins of special malice, and against which 
it is necessary to use all available means to provide for the main- 


tenance of ecclesiastical discipline and the moral conduct of the 
faithful. 

Furthermore, this Canon rules that reservations of censures are 
to be interpreted in the strict sense of the terms of law in which 
they are issued. 

Finally, the third section of this Canon states in what cases 
absolution from the sin to which a censure is attached is reserved. 
The sin is reserved whenever the censure is of such a nature that 
it forbids the reception of the Sacraments. Now, excommunication 
always forbids the reception of the Sacraments, personal interdict 
likewise forbids the reception of the Sacraments, according to 
Canon 2275; suspension, a censure exclusively issued against mem- 
bers of the clergy, does not deprive of the reception of the 
Sacraments, wherefore a cleric under reserved suspension may, if 
properly disposed, be absolved by any properly appointed confessor, 
and may also receive Holy Communion. This absolution, how- 
ever, does not reinstate the cleric in the rights of the sacred 
ministry, or other rights which he lost by the suspension. 
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Canon 2246 further rules that if a person did not incur the cen- 
sure on account of an excuse admitted in law, e. g., ignorance, the 
sin is not reserved. 


Note also that if a person breaks a law to which a censure js 
attached, he is excused from conducting himself as excommunicated, 
interdicted, or suspended, if he cannot do so without defaming 
himself, until the ecclesiastical court has declared that he has fallen 
into a censure. Even then he cannot be forced, as Canon 2232 
declares, to observe the censure in the external forum, unless the 
offense was notorious. 


If the bishop, or the Holy See, issues a command or prohibition 
to an individual under threat of censure, this threat is considered 
a sufficient warning and by breaking the command or prohibition 
the censure is incurred. Otherwise, offenses to which neither the 
particular law (in a diocese or country), nor the common law 
(the Code) attaches a censure, cannot be punished with a censure 
except after a warning to repent of or to desist from crime. In 
the case of laws that have a censure attached to them, the law itself 
is considered sufficient warning. 

Canon 2247 rules that when a censure is reserved to the Apostolic 
See, the Ordinary cannot attach to the same offense another censure 
reserved to himself. Furthermore, this Canon rules that the censures 
of a particular territory, for instance a diocese, do not have any 
force outside the boundaries of that territory, though the one who 
incurred the censure went purposely outside the territory to obtain 
absolution. Thus, if there is a suspension reserved to the bishop 
in diocesan statutes for some offense and the person who broke that 


statute goes to confession outside the diocese, he can be absolved 
by any confessor of the place outside the diocese. This is under- 
stood of all censures inflicted by law or statute. 


Concerning the censures called ab homine, the same Canon 
2247 rules that no one except the superior who inflicted the censure, 
or the higher authority, the Holy See, can absolve. What are 
censures ab homine? They are censures inflicted by a particular 
command or injunction to an individual person. Furthermore, if 
a person has broken a law or statute to which a censure is attached, 
and the ecclesiastical superior has proof of it and declares that 
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person to have incurred the censure, such a censure is also con- 
sidered ab homine. Before such declaration, it was a censure a jure 
and the one censured could be absolved by any confessor outside 
the diocese, but after the declaration it becomes a censure ab homine. 

Finally, Canon 2247 rules that, if a confessor ignorant of the 
reservation of a censure illicitly absolved a penitent from censure 
and sin, the absolution from the censure is valid, provided it is not 
a censure ab homine, as explained in the preceding paragraph, or 
a censure reserved to the Holy See specialissimo modo. 

Ifa person has been absolved from a censure in the internal forum, 
he may, if there is no scandal, conduct himself also as absolved in 
the external forum. But unless the concession of absolution is 
proved, or lawfully presumed, in the external forum, the censure 
can be urged by the superiors having jurisdiction in the external 
forum and they must be obeyed until absolution in the external 
forum is granted by the superior. (Cf. Canon 2251.) 





RESERVED CASE OF FALSE DENUNCIATION 


The only sin which, as sin, is reserved to the Holy See is the 
false accusation before ecclesiastical judges of an innocent priest 
of the crime of solicitation. (Canon 894.) 

The Code, in Canon 904, retains the former laws of the Holy 
See, and especially the Constitution “Sacramentum Poenitentiae”’ 
of Pope Benedict XIV., against priests who solicit a penitent to sins 
of impurity under the pretext or on occasion of hearing confession, 
or indulge in grievously sinful impure conversation with a penitent. 
All the various cases and circumstances covered by the Constitution 
of Pope Benedict XIV. are sufficiently discussed in the text books 
of Moral Theology and need not be repeated here. 

The Church, however, wants to be just to the priest in such most 
serious case. Now, as there is in almost all such cases no other 
witness against the priest but the penitent who claims to have been 
solicited, and as a malicious person can in such a case by false 
oath easily ruin a priest’s entire career, the Church rules that a 
person who falsely accuses a priest of this crime before the bishop 
or the judge of the diocesan court, or a delegate appointed by the 
bishop, cannot be absolved, except in danger of death, by anyone 
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else than the Supreme Authority of the Church. Canon 2363 
punishes those who falsely accuse a priest of this crime with ex. 
communication specially reserved to the Holy See. Lest a person 
should claim ignorance of the censure and thus obtain absolution 
more easily, Canon 894 rules that the sin of false accusation jg jn 
any case reserved to the Holy See. This is an exception to the 
usual rule of Papal reservations, for the general principle is that 
Papal cases are reserved only on account of the censure, and if one 
is excused from the censure, the sin is not reserved. 

No person guilty of the crime of false denunciation will be 
absolved, Canon 2363 states, unless the false statement is formally 
retracted, and all harm that has come to the priest by reason of the 
false accusation has been repaired. 

The confessor who meets with a penitent who claims that he or 
she has been solicited, by their confessor, has indeed the grave 
obligation of admonishing the penitent to denounce the guilty 
priest, and he cannot absolve such a penitent who does not promise 
to do so. However, no confessor should be so trustful of such 
information as to make a hasty decision. It means as much asa 
decision over life and death. He must not only get all the essential. 
facts and then study the case carefully, but he should cross-examine 
the penitent in a second hearing, so as to make sure that the truth 
was told the first time. Moreover, the life and character of the 
accusing person are of the greatest weight, and it would be well 
to investigate before one orders such a person to go to the bishop 
and accuse a priest of what is considered in Canon Law one of 
the most grievous crimes. 


MANNER OF RESERVATION OF DIOCESAN CASES 


Local Ordinaries should not reserve sins except after a thorough 
discussion in the diocesan synod, or, outside the synod, after con- 
sulting the Cathedral Chapter (with us the consultors take the place 
of the Cathedral Chapter), and some of the more prudent and 
experienced confessors of the diocese, in order to ascertain whether 
the reservation is really necessary or useful. (Canon 895.) 

The exchange of ideas on any subject is helpful, and in the im- 
portant matter of the reservation of cases it may be considered 
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indispensable if the reservation is to accomplish its real purpose. 
The purpose of reservations is not to demonstrate the superior 
power or jurisdiction of the bishop, nor to penalize confessors, but 
rather to suppress some sin or vice which on account of its peculiar 
character, or its frequency, threatens to undermine either Christian 
morality, or ecclesiastical authority in matters of faith or discipline. 
The greater part of the burden of reservations rests on the con- 
fessor, who has to remember the cases and do the writing to the 
bishop, but, if only a few and really necessary cases are reserved, 
a zealous priest will not object to carrying part of the sinner’s 
penance. It is true that penitents, or at least many of them, will 
make a greater effort to avoid such sins when they are told that the 
case must be referred to the bishop, and that they must return later 
for absolution. Experience, however, proves that in not a few 
cases reservations do not have the desired effect, but rather dis- 
courage weak souls and keep them away from the Sacraments. 
Moralists are fairly well agreed that delay of absolution should but 
rarely be resorted to by the confessor as a means of correction, 
on account of the danger of doing more harm than good. This 
danger is also present in the reservation of sins, wherefore the 
Code warns earnestly, in Canon 897, that reservations should be 
few and well considered. 


RESERVATION OF CASES IN EXEMPT RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


In exempt religious organizations the only one who can reserve 
cases is the superior-general, and in monastic Orders of which each 
abbey is autonomous, the abbot can reserve cases, but both the 
superior-general and the abbot must consult their respective councils, 
as prescribed in the preceding Canon for the bishop. Canons 518, 
Sec. 1, and 519 are to be observed in this matter of reservations. 
(Canon 896.) 

Canon 518, Sec. 1, rules that in all houses of clerical religious 
organizations several confessors should be appointed, and in exempt 
religious communities these confessors shall have the power to 
absolve also from cases reserved in the Order. Canon 519 grants 
to all religious, also of exempt organizations, the right to go for 
the peace of their conscience, to any confessor approved by the 
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Ordinary of the place, and this epnfessor 1 may validly and licitly 
absolve the religious, even from any sin and censure reserved in 
the Order. 

The Code allows the reservation of a few cases, three or four, 
in exempt religious organizations, but it provides liberally for 
absolution from these cases, first, by giving the confessors appointed 
for each community the right to absolve from the reservations, 
and, secondly, by allowing the religious to go to confession to any 
priest approved by the local Ordinary, and to such priest the Code 
gives power to absolve from all censures and sins reserved in exempt 
religious organizations. Inasmuch as religious priests, at least 
in the United States, have as a rule jurisdiction also from the 
Ordinary, they can in virtue of Canon 519 absolve their confratres 
also from reserved cases in the Order, though they are not appointed 
as confessors for the religious house in which they stay. Pope 
Pius X. first granted this favor, on May 3, 1914, to the members of 
exempt religious organizations, and the Code has wisely embodied 
it in the common law of the Church. The concession is a welcome 
change of the former legislation, inasmuch as in the asking for 
faculties to absolve from reserved sins there was often danger of 
violation of the seal of confession. 


RESERVED Cases Must BE FEw IN NUMBER 


The cases to be reserved must absolutely be few in number, 
namely, three or at most four, and they shall be only the more 
grievous and hideous external crimes specifically stated. The reser- 
vation, furthermore, should not remain in force any longer than 
necessary for the extermination of some notorious public crime, or 
for the restoration, perhaps, of collapsed Christian discipline. 
(Canon 897.) 

Long ago (Cf. Decree of S. Congregation of Bishops and Regu- 
lars, Jan. 6, 1601) the Holy See had warned Ordinaries that the 
number of reserved cases must be very small, and the Code limits 
the number to three or four. It also describes the character of the 
sins which are to be reserved, and demands that the reservation 
be abolished as soon as it is no longer needed. In exempt religious 
organizations Pope Clement VIII, May 26, 1593, restricted the 
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power of generals and provincials, leaving them only the choice of 
eleven specified cases, some or all of which they might declare to 
be reserved cases. If any other case was to be reserved, it could not 
be done except in a general chapter for the whole Order, and in 
a provincial chapter for a province. The Code changes this legis- 
lation and restricts the number of reserved cases to three or four. 







PapaL Cases Not To BE RESERVED By INFERIOR AUTHORITIES 









Local Ordinaries and religious superiors of exempt organizations 
must absolutely abstain from reserving to themselves those sins | 
which are already reserved to the Holy See by reason of a censure, q 
and, as a rule, also from those to which a censure is attached by 
law, though such censure may not be reserved to anyone in par- 
ticular. (Canon 898.) 

This Canon severely forbids local Ordinaries and religious 
superiors of exempt organizations to reserve to themselves sins 4 
which are reserved by law to the Holy See. The Papal cases are, ; 
with one exception, reserved for reason of the censure attached to 
the sin. The exception is the case of falsely accusing a priest of 








solicitation. 4 
There is a difficulty here which is not easy of solution from the \ 
wording of the Canon, namely, whether Ordinaries and religious 
superiors are forbidden to reserve to themselves sins punished by | 
the Code with excommunication reserved to the Ordinaries. If the 
Canon read, “sins which are already reserved by the Holy See,” it 
would be certain that the cases reserved “to the Ordinaries” by the i 
Code are included in the prohibition, but the Canon reads, “sins } 
which are already reserved to the Holy See.” We have argued in 
another issue of THe HomrLeric AND PastoraAL REVIEW (Cf. 
July, 1921) that it seems fairly certain that excommunications - 
reserved by the Code to the Ordinary cannot be made diocesan 
reserved cases or cases reserved in religious Order, since the Holy 
See has taken these cases in hand and therefore inferior authorities 
cannot touch them, according to the long recognized rule of law. 
The Code explicitly allows only Papal censures reserved to no one ! 
to be made reserved cases by the Ordinaries, though even this the | 
Code forbids to do as a rule. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF DIOCESAN RESERVED CASES, AND FAcuttigs 19 


ABSOLVE FROM THE SAME 


Local Ordinaries should see to it that, once they have made 
reservations in some cases which seemed to them necessary or use- 
ful, these reservations come to the knowledge of the people and 
they should not too freely grant faculties to absolve from these 
reserved cases. 

The faculty to absolve from diocesan reserved cases is granted 
by law to the Canon Penitentiary, as stated in Canon 4o1, Sec. 1, 
and it should be given habitually at least to the deans, with the 
power to subdelegate confessors of their district when asked by 
them in some individual urgent case, especially in towns and other 
places far away from the episcopal city. 

By law the pastors, and others who come under the name of 
pastors in the Code, have the faculty to absolve from diocesan 
reserved cases, no matter in what manner they are reserved, during 
the time in which the Easter duty must be fulfilled, and missionaries 


during the time of missions preached to the people. (Canon 899.) . | 

Though, as we said .before, the reservation of sins imposes’ more 
of.a burden on the priest than on the. person who committed the. « : 
sin, still, if the reservations are few and really necessary to combat 
some vice, the confessor must be willing to bear the burden. For 
if all confessors were to get faculty for reserved cases, why reserve 
cases at all! . 


The Canon Penitentiary has faculties to absolve from diocesan re- 
serve cases in the manner stated in Canon 4o1, Sec. 1, in which ordi- 
nary power is given him to absolve also from sins and censures re- 
served to the bishop. It is not altogether certain whether this power 
includes also the cases reserved to the Ordinary by the Code, but, as 
Rev. A. Blat, O.P., says, where the Code does not distinguish we 
should not distinguish, and it seems the law gives to the Canon 
Penitentiary in the sacramental forum the same powers that the 
bishop has. 

Besides to the deans, mentioned in Canon 899, the bishop cer- 
tainly could give also to some other priests habitual faculties to 

‘absolve from diocesan reserved cases. The Code does not forbid 
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this, but rather suggests that also others may get habitual faculties 
by saying that at least to the deans they should be given. It is 
certain that the faculties of the dean do not include power to absolve 
from the excommunications reserved by the Code to Ordinaries, 
as for instance, marriage before a non-Catholic minister, abortion, 
etc., because they are not diocesan cases. But can the bishop dele- 
gate these faculties habitually? By the general principles of law 
power delegated by the Holy See can be subdelegated, unless the 
delegation was given by the Holy See for reason of particular per- 
sonal qualifications, which is not the case in the matter of these 
excommunications. Again, Canon 2253 rules that from a censure 
reserved by law those may absolve to whom such power is reserved, 
or by their delegates. As a rule, penitents cannot be asked to go 
to a dean or someone else who has the faculty to absolve, for they 
do not desire to repeat the confession to another priest, especially 
when it has been a hard struggle for them to come to confession 
at all. For this reason it is convenient that others besides the bishop 
and vicar general can give to a confessor faculty to absolve when 
he meets with a reserved case. 
thsolve from diocesan reserve? cases during the tim 
wer fity cas be made. [tt seems that so far the extension 
of the paschal season from Ash Wednesday to Trinity Sunday still 
holds good in the United States. 

Missionaries have the faculty to absolve from the diocesan 
reserved cases during the time of missions they give to the people. 
Retreats and Forty Hours’ are not included by ‘the Code, but in 
reference to retreats in parish churches one may assert that they 
come under the name of missions, for though they are only for a 
certain class of people, they are in the nature of missions, which 
are likewise frequently given only to one part of the parish at a time. 


The faculties of pastors for the Easter season, and of missionaries 
during the mission, do not include the power to absolve from the 
Papal cases reserved to the Ordinary, for as we said above, they are 
not diocesan reserved cases. It is desirable, however, that the 
bishop grant them this faculty. Missions especially are particular 
times of grace, and the work of the missionaries ought to be facili- 
tated as much as possible. However, in reference to all Papal 
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cases, therefore also in cases reserved by the Code to the Ordinary, 
the principle of the Code is helpful, which states that absolution 
may be given by any priest whenever the penitent is anxious to 
obtain absolution, and finds it hard to wait until the case has been 
referred to the authorities. The confessor must, however, within 
a month write either to the S. Penitentiary, or to the bishop—if he 
has power to absolve, to ask for the mandata or penance to be im- 
posed by the authorities. If this is not possible, because, for instance, 
the confessor cannot see the penitent again, the priest should impose 
a penance in proportion to the sin. It may be of interest to our 
readers that in the City of Rome the Holy Father, March 4, 1921, 
has given to all confessors of the city the faculty to absolve from 
the excommunications reserved to the Ordinary by the Code. 


CIRCUMSTANCES IN WuiIcu DIOCESAN RESERVATIONS CEASE 


Any reservation ceases: 


(1) When sick persons, who cannot leave the house, or persons 
about to be married make their confession. 

(2) Whenever the legitimate superior has refused the faculty 
to absolve asked for in an individual case, or also in cases when 
the confessor prudently judges that the faculty to absolve cannot 
be asked from the legitimate superior without great inconvenience 
to the penitent, or without danger of violating the sacramental seal. 

(3) If the penitent (who has fallen into a diocesan reserved 
case) goes to confession outside the diocese, even though he does 
so for the express purpose of getting absolution. (Canon goo.) 

The Code says, “any reservation ceases,” but it is quite certain 
from the preceding Canons that this refers only to all and any 
diocesan reserved cases, not to Papal reservations. Moreover, 
Canon 2254 provides sufficiently for absolution from all Papal cases 
whenever it is hard for the penitent to stay in mortal sin until 
faculty for absolving him can be obtained by the confessor. Under 
pain of relapsing into the censure, the penitent must have recourse 
through the confessor to the S. Penitentiary, or, if the confessor so 


prefers, to the bishop, if the bishop has faculties from the Holy 
See for the case. The Holy See or the bishop will indicate to the 
confessor what penance the penitent has to perform. If recourse 
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cannot be had without great inconvenience to the penitent, because 
for instance, the confessor cannot be approached again by the peni- 
tent on account of long distance, etc., the recourse is not obligatory 
but the confessor should impose an appropriate penance. 

It will be noted that also in diocesan reserved cases the Code rules 
that reservations cease whenever the faculty to absolve cannot be 
asked without great inconvenience. This inconvenience may arise 
from various reasons, such as urgent reasons to receive Communion, 
necessity for undertaking a journey, difficulty to approach the same 
confessor again, etc. Formerly theologians taught that for urgent 
reasons the confessor who meets with a diocesan reserved case 
could absolve the penitent indirectly from the reserved sin by absolv- 
ing him directly from the other sins over which the priest had juris- 
diction. This manner of procedure was always difficult to explain, 
for it was not easy to understand what right a priest had to absolve 
a penitent from some sins while he could not absolve him from other 
sins. The Code makes this procedure unnecessary by ruling that in 
a particular case the reservation ceases when the faculty to absolve 
a penitent from a diocesan reserved case cannot be asked without 
great inconvenience to the penitent. 








THREE ANTI-SOCIAL DOCTRINES OF LUTHER 


By the Rev. JosepH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


AssociaATE Epitor or “AMERICA” 


I.—Concerning Good Works 


With a rather doubtful enthusiasm Protestants have celebrated 
this year the quadricentenary of the appearance of Luther before 
the Diet at Worms. It may rightly be considered as the most 
eventful incident in Protestant history, marking the first formal 
rejection on the part of Luther of the traditions and teachings of 
sixteen centuries of Christianity. It will be interesting, therefore, 
to study at the present time the New Evangel of Luther from a 
purely social point of view. 

As there are many sides to Luther’s character, so in his writings 
we may naturally expect to find many things, old and new, good 
and bad, false and true. The good and true can easily be shown 
to stand in fuil agreement with the doctrines of the Church he so 
bitterly and unreasonably opposed. They are the remnants and 
salvage of his Catholic training. The evil is entirely his own. 

Among those of his teachings which, if taken seriously, would 
be destructive of the entire moral order, and hence productive of 
the most baneful consequences in social life, I shall here select three 
doctrines that are most fundamental to his new system. Taken by 
themselves they would alone suffice to discredit Luther forever in 
the social no less than in the religious world. 

The first anti-social doctrine that at once comes to mind is natu- 
rally his teaching concerning good works. “All our works,” he 
said in his characteristic way, “are nothing more than worthless 
lice in an old unclean fur, since nothing clean can ever be made of 


it; in brief, since neither skin nor hair are any longer of value” 

(Erlangen Ed., XX. p. 159). Aside from its error and pessimism 

this doctrine contained cold encouragement for the Christian man 

and woman bent on the performance of social deeds which in the 

end would amount to nothing. Although prompted by the highest 
158 
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supernatural motives and the most burning love for God, they could 
not in the least, he held, be meritorious for heaven. 

But he went further than this and positively discouraged good 
works, however much he was bound to contradict himself in his own 
preaching and practice. He taught men to look upon them with 


serious suspicion and mocked at the hopes that might sustain his 
own followers in well-doing when the spirit would flag and the flesh 
grow weak: “Those pious souls,” he said, “who do good to gain 
the Kingdom of Heaven, not only will never succeed, but they must 
even be reckoned among the impious; and it is more important to 
guard them against good works than against sin.” (Wittenberg 
Ed., Vol. VI. p. 160.) 

Everything, except merely his fiducial trust in Christ, even Divine 
charity itself, was counted by Luther among “works of the law” © 
in the Old Testament sense. Who then can wonder at the results. 
In the words of the social historian Feuchtwanger : “The most tang- 
ible consequence of Luther’s doctrine of grace, which allowed noth- 
ing to human merit, was, for the multitude at least, libertinism and 
irresponsibility.”” And yet these men in their lives were better than 
the doctrines taught to them, even as Luther’s most redeeming qual- 
ity was his inconsequence. 

The social perniciousness of his doctrine, in fact, went even fur- 
ther than anything hitherto quoted, if that is possible. He thus sets 
down the conclusion logically derived from his principle given above 
when he writes: “It is hard to be saved where a good life has not 
preceded; but it is still more hard for those to be saved who have 
performed good works.” (Opp. Var. Arg. Lat. I. p. 239. Cf. De- 
nile, “Luther und Luthertum,” I. pp. 675, ff, and 700, ff.) 

By a strange perversity Luther persisted at the same time in attrib- 
uting to the Catholic Church that most un-Catholic of doctrines re- 
garding good works, that: “Christ did not die for our sins, but 
each one should satisfy for them himself.” Granted that Luther 
was certainly not a great theologian, yet it is not possible to plead 
crass ignorance in extenuation of this dreadful misrepresentation of 
Catholic doctrine. It is a blunder the smallest Catholic child could. 
hardly make. To strengthen his own untenable position, Luther 
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was apparently willing by a deliberate falsehood to misstate the 
teachings of the Church. | 

The Catholic Church indeed insisted upon good works, as we all 
know, but she made clear as well that without the merits of Christ 
applied to our souls we could never be saved. “This do and thoy 
shalt live,” (Luke X. 28) Christ had taught in reference to the great 
twofold commandment of love, with all its social implications, that 
has caused thousands of men and women in every generation to 
yield up their lives to the service of their neighbor for the love of 
God. “He that shall do and teach,” Christ again had said, “he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. V. 19.) But 
such words were of no consequence to Luther since they conflicted 
with his own New Evangel. 

The Church did not draw the conclusion from such texts, as 
Luther deliberately stated, that good works were done to effect our 
justification and make us Christians. This was but another form 
in which the same wilful falsehood was persistently repeated by him. 
He well knew how strongly the Church at all times insisted upon 
the necessity of faith, and the necessity of the merits of Christ for 
our salvation. Combining in her teaching the twofold doctrine of 
Christ, the insistence upon faith and good works, she was able by 
God’s grace to produce such wonderful effects in souls as we witness 
in the lives of her countless Saints. We need but look for proof 
upon that glorious galaxy shining forth from amid the spiritual 
splendors of the Counter-Reformation: an Ignatius, a Teresa, a 
Francis Xavier, a Vincent de Paul, and the innumerable other 


lights of varying brilliancy and beauty, appearing together in clus- 
ters and constellations. 


That the children of the Church neglected faith and performed 
good works instead, is of course an historical absurdity. The great 
difficulty of the Middle Ages was precisely to make Catholics live 
up to their intense and living faith which is impressed upon all 
their art, their literature and their monuments. It was something 
far more indeed than the fiducial trust in Christ, which Luther held 
to be sufficient for salvation. By giving to faith this new and de- 
based meaning, and by detracting at the same time from the value 
which Christ attached to the works of justice and of charity, Luther 
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made himself guilty of one of the most un-social as well as un- 
Christian acts in history. 

Protestants need not feel aggrieved at the expression of this 
judgment, since in practice they have long ago relinquished Luther’s 
position. They have achieved their good works by ignoring his 
fundamental doctrines and often openly impugning them. For con- 
firmation of the evil results of Luther’s teaching regarding good 
works we need not go elsewhere than to Protestant authorities. In 
“The Protestant Revolution and the Catholic Reformation in Con- 
tinental Europe,” the Protestant Professor Edward Maslin Hulme 
briefly summarizes them in the words of the chief Reformers. His 
reference to “Catholic salvation by good works,” can, however, 
according to Catholic doctrine, be accepted only in the sense already 
explained and without excluding the necessity of faith. It will be 
noticed, moreover, that like certain other Protestant writers he de- 
scribes the Lutheran movement by the more appropriate word 
“Revolution,” since “Reformation” can properly apply only to the 
Catholic movement of spiritual reform without revolt. With this 


premise—to omit other qualifications—I offer entire the following 
striking passage from Professor Hulme’s work: 


In opposition to the Catholic salvation by good works, the Revolution has 
emphasized justification by faith alone. Some of the extreme Lutherans even 
asserted that good works were prejudicial to salvation. In doing this they 
emptied faith of its essence, and left it little else than a mere acceptance of the 
dogmas of their Church. Jacob Andreae, canon and chancellor of Tubingen, 
said that: “As the doctrine of justification by faith alone was preached, the 
ancient virtues vanished and a crowd of new vices appeared in the world.” 
Bucer, who helped to establish Protestantism in Strassburg, said that: “Corrup- 
tion makes further strides every day in the Evangelical Church.” Melanchthon 
averred: “Not all the waters of the Elbe would be sufficient for me to weep 
over the evils of the Reformation.” And finally Luther himself said that: 
“There is not one of our Evangelicals that is not seven times worse than before 
he belonged to us” (p. 366). 


These surely are startling passages from the leading men con- 
nected with the Lutheran Reformation, indicating the socially de- 
structive nature of Luther’s work. Nothing needs to be added to 
them as they are presented here from a purely Protestant source. 
In a subsequent article I purpose to consider the remaining two 
doctrines singled out to illustrate the social perniciousness of the 
Lutheran teaching, as: it came from the mind of the “great Re- 
former,” the apostate monk of Wittenberg. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


The Symbolism of the Fourth Gospel 


Symbolism in literature is the treatment of things and persons 
as symbols. A symbol is an emblem or a type, which stands for 
something else. Does John the Historian use symbols or types? 
Is his literal, inspired meaning symbolical? In narrating actions, 


speaking of things, and citing the words of persons, does he not 
mean that these actions really took place, these persons really 
existed, these words really were substantially said? If he does not, 
then John is not an historian at all; he is a romancer in the guise 
of an historian. 

Dr. Calmes, late Professor of New Testament, in l’Ecole Biblique, 
Jerusalem, finds such symbolism in John. Actions, things, and 
persons, which John historically records, become to Calmes 
emblems, types, symbols of that which John evinces no intention 
to narrate. 

At first, Calmes distinguishes between the symbolical and the 
allegorical, as between two literary forms in the Fourth Gospel: 

Doctrine is often therein set forth in a picturesque manner by means of a 
literary device, which the author employs in two forms: the symbolical and the 
allegorical. To the symbolical form of literature, belong the following features, 
whose figurative bearing the evangelist has been careful more or less directly 
to remark: the temple) the brazen serpent,’ the manna,3 the resurrection of 
Lazarus,* the breaking of the legs5 The allegory is represented by two passages, 


which may be cited as models of this literary form: the Good Shepherd,’ and 
the Vine? 


Later on Calmes says, “the allegory is a mere symbol” ;* and fails 
to carry out any distinction between symbolism and the allegory. 


1TI. 19-22. 
2TIT. 14. 
S VI. 31-32, 49-50, 58. 
XI. 25. 


4 


6X. 1-6. 
7 XV. 1-17. Cf. L’évangile selon Saint Jean, 1st ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1904), 
. 4. We shall refer to this edition in all following footnotes. 
8 Cf. op. cit., p. 5, in footnote. 
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This distinction undoubtedly exists. The allegory is a continued 
metaphor; whereas the reach of the symbol may go beyond that 
of the metaphor, the allegory, personification, and other such figures 
of speech. For instance, in the symbolical interpretation of Calmes, 
historical individuals of the Johannine narrative,—Nicodemus, the 
Samaritan woman, Caiphas, Thomas,—become symbols, types, of 
classes of persons. However, whether Calmes gives an allegorical 
or a symbolical exegesis of a passage, he throws over the historical 
trustworthiness thereof. Hence, we shall follow him in noting what 
he deems to be symbolical in the Fourth Gospel, without stickling 
at accuracy of terminology any more than he does. | 

The foregoing instances of symbolism will be taken up in due 
time. It is first necessary to insist that the symbolism of Jesus is 
not necessarily the symbolism of John. We have no right to say 
that John is symbolical, unless there is evidence that, in the narra- 
tive parts, he intends symbols: not the actions, things, and persons 
of his narrative, but something else, which is represented by those 
actions, things, and persons. In this matter Calmes egregiously 
errs. He assigns to John the words of Jesus. 


THE WorDs OF JESUS ARE NOT THE WorDs OF JOHN 


It is clear that, since John is an inspired historian, Jesus actually 
said that which John reports Him to have said. Hence we shall 
pursue, and make good, our charge that Calmes errs egregiously 
by assigning to John the words of Jesus. We subjoin some of 
these errors, picked up at random from Calmes. 

Our Lord’s Eucharistic discourse bears a “noteworthy feature 
of the Johannine style,’—the repetition of the same phrase. It is 
Johannine on the part of Jesus to reason “in a syllogistic form, 
that reminds one of peripatetic dialectics.” ° ‘The frequent use of 
abstract words (life, death, truthfulness, sin, justice), the meta- 
phorical handling of concrete words (light, darkness, water, flesh, 
the world) ,” together with other Johannine features in the sayings 


of Jesus, “give to the Gospel of John an expression all its own, a 
9910 


character profoundly original. 


® Cf. op. cit., p. 5. 
“9 Cf. op. cit., p. 6. 
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1. Calmes and the Evolution of the Words of Jesus. How 
comes the character of the Fourth Gospel to be so “profoundly 
original”? Because therein “the Gospel history is ‘seen through 
the evolutions of dogma.’’ As the dogmas of the Church were 
gradually evolved in Asia Minor, the historical elements of the 
Fourth Gospel were at the same time handed down. “Tradition 
invites us to seek the origin of that Gospel history in the oral cate- 
chesis, which held sway toward the end of the first century in Asia 
Minor, of which John was the very soul.’’” 

With Pope Benedict XV, we reply: ‘“‘Not so did Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and the other Doctors of the Church understand the historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospels.”** They rated John as an inspired 
eye-witness, whose historical worth depended upon the Author of 
Holy Writ, and not upon the evolution of an oral catechesis of the 
first century. 

2. Calmes and the Touching up of John. Oh, says Calmes; 
but John did not publish the Fourth Gospel. He “was the very 
soul” of the oral tradition, which was the source of the Johannine 
Gospel. That is all we are warranted to conclude. He wrote the 
Gospel; and his disciples touched it up. 

True, Irenzeus, Contra Hereses, testifies that John “himself 
published (é&éSwxe) the Gospel at Ephesus of Asia.” But he 
merely drew a wrong conclusion from the witness of Polycarp. 
“Trenzeus heard the doctrine, which Polycarp gave as that of John. 
On the other hand, he was familiar with the doctrine of the Fourth 
Gospel. Likely it was by comparison of the content of the book 
with the teaching of the Bishop of Smyrna that he came to the 
conclusion: the Apostle John is the author of the Gospel.””* 

Calmes seems to be conscious of the flimsiness of this argument. 
For he admits that John is the author of the Gospel, though allow- 
ing that the work was touched up by the disciples, before publica- 
tion, after the death of the Apostle. He takes seriously the ridicu- 
lous legend, which is naively narrated in the Canon of Muratort. 
In this legend, he finds an historical foundation for the theory that 
John wrote the Gospel, whereas his followers elaborated and pub- 


11 Cf. op. cit., p. 8. 
12 Spiritus Paraclitus, in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 397. 
13 Cf, op. cit., p. 17. 
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lished it. This elaboration or touching up of the Gospel is supposed 
by Calmes to be evidenced in the prologue, chapter 18, and the 
appendix. So he lengthily sums up, without a fair and square 
rejection, the fly-sheet theory of Spitta. 4 
According to Catholics, the canonical books have been given to 
the Church, as to an infallible and indefectible custodian of revela-. 
tion. At the death of John, toward the end of the first century, 
the deposit of revealed truth was completed; the canon of Scripture 
was closed; the inspired books were delivered to the Church, which 
was “to fight for the faith given once for all to the saints.”** We 
cannot admit that the Holy Spirit permitted this indefectible cus- 
todian to hand down to us a canonical book all in a hopeless jumble. 
3. Spitta and his Fly-sheet Theory. The jumble of John is | 
Spitta’s theory; though he has hope to bring order out of an | 
assumed chaos. John, in the assumption of this fly-sheet hypothesis, a | 
wrote his Gospel on loose sheets of parchment; the disciples put ay 
these sheets together wrong; and the Church, the infallible and | 
indefectible custodian of the inspired and canonical Gospel, was so 
unconscious of the truth as to swallow the error of the conscious- 
ness of these legendary disciples.** And Calmes is so disdainful of 
Catholic tradition, so gullible of Protestant vagaries, that, without 
even a wry face, he gulps down Spitta’s theory of an arbitrary 
reconstruction of the inspired Fourth Gospel.’® Not all the con- \ 
jectures of Spitta are accepted, though none is cast aside. It is the 
theory itself, which is swallowed: 



























None the less, we assert that the Fourth Gospel, at the moment of its publica- 
tion, has been subjected to a touching up, whereof it shows certain traces... . 
We firmly believe that John died, after he had written the whole book. But it 
could have chanced that the work, as he left it, was not yet completely edited tf 
from beginning to end. It could have lacked its definitive arrangement. It is : 
possible that the disciples of the Apostle prepared the work for publication by 
putting together the parts, which he had written on loose sheets.17 









4. Benedict XV on such Theories. Pope Benedict XV, in his 
encyclical on the fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Jerome, 
says @ propos of such writers as Calmes: If the great doctor “still 






14 Jude 3. 
15 Cf. Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, 1. pp. 155-204. 
16 Cf. L’évangile selon Saint Jean, pp. 35-40. 

17 Cf. op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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lived, he would undoubtedly hurl the darts of his biting words 
against them. Because they spurn the interpretation and judgment 
of the Church. . . . They so prate on the origin of the Bible, 
as to topple over or utterly to destroy its authority. What is to be 
thought of those, who, in the interpretation of the Gospels, lessen 
the human, and wreck the Divine trustworthiness due thereto?’ 
Following up the same condemnation of /’école large, the Holy 
Father, in the encyclical which raises St. Ephraim Syrus to the 
dignity of a Doctor of the Church, urges fidelity to the Church in 
the interpretation of Scripture. She, and not Spitta and Co., may 
be relied upon as “the pillar and foundation of the truth.” St. 
Ephraim, 
by his example, warns those, whose duty it is to teach the sacred sciences, not 
to twist Holy Writ to the trumperies of each one’s fancy; nor, in the exposi- 
tion thereof, to depart a thumb nail’s breadth from the interpretation, which the 
Church has ever held. For “there is no prophetic teaching found in Scripture, 
that can be interpreted by man’s unaided reason. Because no prophetic teaching 
ever came at the will of man; but borne along by the Holy Spirit, men spoke 
direct from God.”19 One and the same Spirit spoke to men through the 
Prophets; “revealed its meaning (to the Apostles) so that they might under- 


stand the Scriptures” ;2° and established the Church as the teacher, interpreter, 


and custodian of revelation,—to wit, that she might be “the pillar and foundation 
of the truth,’”’21 


INSTANCES OF JOHANNINE SYMBOLISM 





We now return to the instances of Johannine symbolism, which 
Calmes deems to be undoubted. It is not enough for him so to 
“prate on the origin of the Bible, as to topple over or utterly to 
destroy its authority.”” He must needs “spurn the interpretation 
and judgment of the Church,” in the effort “to twist Holy Writ 
to the trumperies of his fancy.’’ So he sallies forth, by his own 
initiative and the help of Protestant commentators, symbolically to 
interpret the Fourth Gospel. His sources are not ecclesiastical 
documents, the Fathers of the Church, and the classic Catholic 
exegetes. Vain were the search for traces of a resolve not “to 
depart a thumb nail’s breadth from the interpretation, which the 
18 Cf. Spiritus Paraclitus, in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 397. 
192 Peter, I. 20-21. 


20Luke XXIV. 45. 


211 Timothy III. 15. Cf. encyclical Principi Apostolorum, 5 October, 1920. 
in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 2 November, 1920, p. 465. 
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Church has ever held.”’ Instead, Calmes errs egregiously by revel- 
ing in symbolism, where the literal meaning of the inspired writer 
is historical fact : 


To the symbolical form of literature belong the following features, whose 
figurative bearing the evangelist has been careful more or less directly to remark: 
the temple,22 the brazen serpent,?> the manna,** the resurrection of Lazarus,?> 


the breaking of the legs.*® 

1. No Johannine Symbolism Here. That isa fair specimen of 
the unscientific, inaccurate, reckless manner, in which the free-lance 
Uhlans of l’école large doughtily trample under hoof the traditional 
interpretation of John’s literal, historical meaning. Only the first 
instance, that of the temple, is in point,—and that not fully so. 
Not John, but Jesus, is symbolical. His symbolism is interpreted 
by the evangelist: “He spoke of the temple of His Body.” 

Altogether irrelevant are the other four features. The breaking 
of the legs, as we have seen, has no symbolical meaning whatsoever 
in the inspired mind of John. Nor in regard to the remaining three 
instances does the sacred writer remark anything, which bears either 
directly or indirectly on any symbolism. 

The brazen serpent and the manna are spoken of by Jesus, and 
not by John. The two similes are used by Our Saviour, while He 
predicts historical events of His own life. That life was no alle- 
gory. Its events were no mere symbolism. As the serpent was 
raised, so Jesus shall be raised. As the manna was given, so the 
Eucharistic Food shall be given. True, Jesus here typically inter- 
prets the Old Testament; but what He predicts are historical facts, 
and not symbolical features of the Fourth Gospel. 

Finally Jesus foretells, and John narrates, the resurrection of 
Lazarus as an actual fact, and not a Johannine feature with a 
Johannine symbolical bearing. Calmes refers to the words of Our 
Lord: “I am the resurrection and the life. He that believeth in 
me, even though he be dead, shall live; and every one, who liveth 
and believeth in me, shall not die for ever.’”** No symbolism of 
John is here; for the words are not of John. Nor does Jesus speak 


2271. 19-22. 
23 IT. 14. 
24VI. 31-32, 49-50, 58. 

26 XT. 25. 

26 XIX. 36. Cf. L’évangile selon Saint Jean, p. 4. 

27 John XI. 25. 
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with symbols in this metonymy of effect for cause. He is actually, 
and not merely in a symbolical sense, the cause of the resurrection 
of the body and of the supernatural life of the soul. Even though 
the soul be dead by mortal sin, it may live again by faith in Christ 
Jesus. And so long as it lives on in this living faith, the soul shall 
never die by the death of sin. In this clear teaching on the life and 
death of the soul, Jesus makes use of the figures of metonymy 
and metaphor,—a commonplace metaphor in the New Testament; 
but His words contain absolutely no symbolism. 

2. A Parallel from the Synoptics. By the method of Calmes, 
the historical worth of the Synoptists, as well as that of John, 
would be hopelessly wrecked. Take the story of the Magi, and 
their offerings. The literal and historical meaning is that they 
actually offered to Jesus “gold, frankincense, and myrrh.’’** Yet 
many Fathers revel in the mystic interpretation of these gifts. Does 
that prove anything against the historical fact of the offerings? 
Not at all! The Fathers presuppose this historical fact. 


Granted the historical trustworthiness of the story of the Magi, 


we may pursue our exegesis beyond the simple fact narrative of 
the Gospel. 


First, did the evangelist intend any ulterior meaning, either 
literal or typical, than the mere fact that the Magi offered these 
gifts? There is, in the text, no sign of any such inspired meaning, 
either affirmed or suggested by the evangelist. 

Secondly, what did the Magi intend by these gifts? The sacred 
text indicates no intention whatsoever on their part. Maldonado 
suggests that these specific gifts were brought for the simple reason 
that the Orient abounded therein.” St. Bernard,®° generally most 
mystic in his interpretations, here finds no symbolism. Gold was 
offered, because the Child was poor; frankincense, because the 
grotto was foul; myrrh, to strengthen the Baby limbs. 

Thirdly, did the Holy Spirit intend a typical meaning in this 
threefold offering? If so, that typical meaning is in the deposit 


28 Matthew II. 11. 
29 Jn Mattheum, ed. Martin, vol. 1 (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1855), ch. 2, p. 38. 


30 Cf. Knabenbauer, Jn Mattheum, II. 11 (Paris: Lethielleux, 1892), referring 
to op. imp. Maldonado-Schanz. 
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of faith; and we may seek it, on the authority of the Fathers, in 
accord with the analogy of the faith. | 

No trace of a typical sense need be sought in the intention of the 
sacred writer. He intends the literal sense, just as does a profane 
writer. The Holy Spirit intends the literal sense in every passage 
of Scripture; and a typical sense in those passages, whereof per- 
sons, things, or actions have been revealed to the Church as types 
of other persons, things, or actions. 

There is no need that the Magi were conscious of any typical 
meaning, which the Holy Spirit may have purposed in their offering 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
likely had no thought of the burial of Jesus, when she poured the 
precious spikenard perfume upon the feet and head of the Saviour. 
And yet He interpreted the action as a preparation of His sacred 
Body for the tomb.** In like manner, the Holy Spirit may have 
intended and revealed to the Church, a typical meaning of the offer- 
ings of the Magi, which was not at all in the content of their own 
consciousness. 

How then do the Fathers commonly interpret the offerings of 
the Magi as types? The offering of frankincense is typical of faith 
in the Divinity of the Babe, according to Irenzus,** Origen,* 
Ambrose,** Maximus of Turin,®® and a host of other Fathers. In 
fact, there is almost the same consent of Patristic interpretation of 
the offering of gold as typical of the Kingship of the Messias; and 
the offering of myrrh as symbolical of the death and burial of 
Jesus. Other typical meanings, given by various ancient com- 
mentators, may be passed by; as there is no consent in regard to 
these. 

Tf Calmes had safeguarded the literal, historical meaning of John, 
and then proceeded to cite the Fathers in favor of typical interpre- 
tations, which the Holy Spirit might have entrusted to the Church, 
there would have been no objection to this mode of exegesis. His 
error is the degradation of the literal, inspired meaning of the 
evangelist to that of a “symbolical form of literature.” 


31 John XII. 7, and Matthew XXVI. 12. 
32 Adversus Hereses, 3, 9,2; P. G. VII. 871. 
33 Contra Celsum I. 60; P. G. XI. 772, 
347m Lucam II. 44; P. L. XV. 1569. 
35 Homil, 22 and 26; P. L. LVII. 272 and 283. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


Dispensation from the Form of Marriage in Danger of 
Death 


By the Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Peter, a Catholic priest, while rusticating in the mountains outside 
of his own diocese, is summoned to the bedside of a Catholic man 
who was struck down by the limb of a tree that he had just felled in 
the forest, and who lies fatally injured. From the dying man’s 
confession, Peter learns that he was never married to the woman 
with whom he has been living and by whom he has several children. 
There is no matrimonial impediment. The wounded man now 
wishes in justice to the woman and their children, as well as for the 
quiet of his conscience, to be married to her. The cabin is remote 
from any town or settlement; and Peter not having time for re- 
course to the competent priest, or even for obtaining the requisite 
delegation for himself, receives the mutual consent of the couple. 
and, without any witnesses, unites them in the bonds of matrimony. 

Question: Did Peter do right? 

Solution: In case of danger of death when the presence of the 
authorized priest is morally impossible, any priest may assist at a 
marriage validly and lawfully. But, except when this priest grants 
a dispensation from the form of marriage, it is necessary that at 
least one other witness besides himself be present. Otherwise his 
assistance at a death bed marriage is without effect (see Canon 
1098). When may the priest assisting at a death bed marriage dis- 
pense with the form of marriage, so that the contract will be valid 
without the presence of any other witness than himself? There are 
two cases in which this may be done if recourse cannot be had to the 
local Ordinary: (a) when it is necessary for soothing the conscience 
of either party; (b) when it is necessary for legitimating the off- 
spring. (See Preparation for Marriage, pp. 58-60, Benziger Bros. ) 
As both these reasons existed in case before us, and as recourse to 
the Ordinary was impossible, Peter assisted at the dying man’s 
marriage both validly and lawfully without the presence of another 
witness. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFastT ABBEY 


All Souls’ Day 


1. The Church militant on earth—animated as she is by the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, her Divine Bridegroom—is of necessity always in 
deepest sympathy with all those who belong to her and to Christ. 
The joys of her children are hers and she sorrows with them in their 
trials and affliction. Soon All Saints’ Day she exults in the triumph 
of the Saints and Elect. Wistfully she looks up to heaven, to 
that mighty throng of heavenly Citizens, gathered round the throne 
of Majesty. And as she catches faint and distant echoes of their 
shouts of victory, she is filled with a great longing—she yearns for 
the day—ailla dies—the day of the Lord, which shall end her exile 
in this world, where she feels forever a stranger and wayfarer. 

But in the midst of the joyful hymns of the day of victory, a 
note of sadness is suddenly struck. From the deeps and hollows 
of the earth sounds of wailing and pleading seem to rise, in strange 
contrast to Heaven’s Alleluias. “Out of the depths I have cried,” 
and again: “Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my 
friends, because the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” (Job 
XIX. 21.) 

All the children of the Church, whom death has taken away from 
her fostering care, have not yet reached the blessed City whose 
golden towers and pinnacles beckon to us in the distance. For “the 
holy City of Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God” . . . is all pure and bright, so that 


“there shall not enter into it anything defiled.” (Apoc. XXI. Io, 


‘2, 2.) 

Such is human frailty that there are few who depart from hence 
in such purity as to enable them to open the eyes of their soul 
forthwith upon the unveiled splendors of the Face of Him who is 
called the “father of lights.”” (James I. 17.) Hence, even were our 
Sacred Books silent on the subject, reason, enlightened by faith, 
would suggest the existence of some place, or state, where souls 
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might be cleansed from those stains which penance has not blotted 
out during this mortal life. The doctrine of Purgatory is one of 


those dogmas of the Church which one may be allowed to call the 
most reasonable, in the sense that it commends itself most to sound 
reason. So much so, in fact, that a denial of Purgatory has grad- 
ually led to a denial of Hell—inasmuch as many non-Catholics 
fondly imagine that the pains of Hell itself may after all not be 
eternal, or merely punitive, but may have a purifying virtue. Or 
they fancy that another chance, as they say, or many chances may 
be given to those who have failed in this life. Their error arises, 
of course, from their not understanding, or admitting, the distinc- 
tion between mortal and venial sin. Mortal sin, if persevered in to 
the last, drags the soul down into the abyss, by its own fatal weight: 
here there is no longer any possibility of either change of heart, or 
forgiveness; the night has come in which no man can work. 

But those who leave the world with the relics of forgiven mortal 
sin, or with actual venial sin upon their soul, are sent by God’s 
justice into that mysterious land where the very banishment from 
God—temporary as it is—is the sharpest punishment and _ best 
expiation of sin. Newman expresses this thought in his own inimi- 
table way, when he makes the soul speak thus to the angel guardian: 


“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep 
Tolled out for me. 


* * * 


There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 


*x * * 
Take me away 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 
(Dream of Gerontius § 6.) 

The Church has always believed in Purgatory, and exercised, on 
behalf of its inmates, her divinely-given power of helping them by 
prayer and suffrage. Already in the Old Testament we find what is 
perhaps the most weighty of all the Scriptural proofs of Purgatory. 
“The most valiant Judas . . . sent twelve thousand drachms 
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of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the 
dead, thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection (for 
if he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, it 
would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead). 
And because he considered that they who had fallen asleep with 
godliness had great grace laid up for them.” These words are the 
more remarkable when we bear in mind that those for whom the 
Machabee offered sacrifice had fallen in battle solely because of 
their sin—a venial sin—that of taking some coins with pagan em- 
blems from the bodies of their enemies, “Which the Law forbiddeth 
to the Jews: it 1s therefore a holy and wholesome thought,’ the 
sacred writer concludes, “to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from their sins.” (II. Mach. XII. 43-46.) 

2. So salutary a thought could never be absent from the mind of 
so kind and sympathetic a Mother as the Catholic Church.” Already 
in the Catacombs we meet with instances of prayer for the dead. The 
oft-recurring “Jn Pace’ on a tombstone is rather a prayer that the 
sleeper may enter into peace, than an assertion that he already 
enjoys it. The writings of the early Fathers are full of instances 
which put the faith and practice of the early Church beyond doubt 
or cavil. St. Augustine wrote an entire treatise on the subject, “De 
Cura pro mortuis gerenda,’ from which are taken the lessons of 
the Office on All Souls’ Day. “Supplications for the spirits of the 
dead are not to be omitted, so much so that the Church makes a 
general commemoration of all those who died members of the 
Christian and Catholic Church, even though their names are not 
known; so that if among them there be any to whom parents, sons 
or relations do not render such offices, they may be rendered by the 
kindly Mother of them all.” (Lect. II. Noct.) 

In the XIIth book of the Confessions, St. Augustine relates his 


holy mother’s last request: “Tantum illud vos rogo, ut ad Domini © 


altare memineritis mei, ubicumque fueritis:—this one thing I ask, 
that wheresoever you may be, you be mindful of me at the altar of 
the Lord.” (L. IX. Cap. XI.) In chapter XII he speaks of the 
prayers which he said whilst Mass was being offered up for her, 
“sicut fieri solet.” 

In 998, according to the Chronicle of Sigebert of Gembloux, St. 
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Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, ordained that a commemoration of all the 
faithful departed should be made in all the monasteries dependent 
on Clugny, on the day following the feast of All Saints. Other 
Orders promptly followed this example, until, gradually, the day 
became of universal observance throughout the Church. 

3. Every priest is familiar with both Mass and Office of the 
Dead: there is no man living who comes oftener in contact with 
death and the dead than we priests. Unfortunately it is difficult, 
in fact altogether impossible, to trace the origin of these stately and 
impressive Offices. Since the Pontificate of Pius X we have a 
complete Office of the Dead, both for the night and the day Hours. 
The rite of this Office is practically that of the last three days of 
Holy Week. The Gloria at the end of the psalms is replaced by that 
touching prayer in which the Church asks for eternal rest for those 
who have toiled, and fought, and won, during the years of their 
earthly pilgrimage. 

The Mass of All Souls’ Day has all the features of the ordinary 
Requiem Mass, except that Collect, lesson and gospel are peculiar 
to the day, though not so as not to be used also on other special 
occasions. 

The Introit is obviously based on IV Esdras, ITI. 34, 35: “Expec- 
tate Pastorem vestrum, requiem aeternitatis dabit vobis 
parati estote ad praemia regni, quia lux perpetua lucebit vobis per 
aeternitatem temporis.’ Touching words on which Holy Church 
lingers in the antiphons and responsories of the Paschal Office of 
Apostles and Martyrs. 

The Collect is often on our lips: let us heed the concluding words, 
which make us pray that “they may rejoice in the full forgiveness 
which they have always desired.” Repentance and hope of for- 
giveness are the essential conditions of the blotting out of sin both 
here and in Purgatory. 

The Epistle is St. Paul’s triumphant proclamation of the immor- 
tality of the whole of man. The soul, being a spirit, is by nature 
indestructible. The body, made of the perishable elements of this 


world, may, and does, crumble into dust—but only for a time, for 


“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye . . . the dead shall 
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rise again incorruptible for this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” 

The famous, unique, Sequence of the Mass of the Dead is a 
composition of Thomas of Celano, a small town in the Abruzzi. 
Thomas was admitted into the Franciscan Order by St. Francis 
himself, in 1213, became the Saint’s trusted friend, and eventually 
his first biographer. The Dies irae is a hymn in the style and metre 
familiar to those days. It describes the world’s last day—its terrors 
foretold both by Prophet and Sybil. In accents of deepest pathos 
it pleads for mercy in that day of horror, reminding the inexorable 
Judge who then comes with great power, upon the clouds of heaven, 
that though we be sinners, we are yet his handiwork. Once upon a 
time He toiled for us, sat wearily by the roadside, worn out by the 
heat of the day and the length of His journey: tantus labor non sit 
cassus! 

The work of Celano only goes as far as the strophe “Lacrymosa” ; 
the remainder is part of the Responsory “Libera me,” which dates 
from the Xth century and consisted of a great many more verses 
than we sing to-day. That the poem was used at funerals, is sug- 
gested by the last strophe: 

Pie Jesu, Domine 
Dona eis requiem, 

The Gospel is Our Lord’s solemn and public promise of that final 
resurrection which St. Paul has described in the Epistle. 

The Offertory is of great antiquity—in fact it is the only offertory 
which preserves its antique character, composed as it is of Antiphon, 
refrain and versicle. It is not easy to explain its meaning, and I 
have nearly exhausted the space allowed me for this article. The 
Church prays that God would “save the souls of all the faithful 
departed from the pains of hell and from the deep pit . . . and 
suffer not endless darkness to enshroud them. Rather do Thou bid 
holy Michael, thy standard-bearer, to bring them forth into glorious 
light. 7 

That there is no redemption in Hell is a dogma of the Church. 
To explain the words of this Offertory, some commentators suggest 
that when Holy Church prays for deliverance from “the pains of 
hell,” “the deep pit,” “the lion’s mouth,” she only uses very em- 
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phatic language to describe the pains of Purgatory. Now, though 
we know that these pains are very great, in fact, we have no terms 
in which to describe or express them, as they are utterly different 
from anything that may come within our experience, owing to the 
different state in which the separated soul finds itselfi—none the 
less, such terms seem altogether unsuitable as a description of a 
strictly temporal punishment. Holy Church is always most careful 
and moderate in her expressions and her prayer is ever in harmony 
with strictest theology. 

Therefore it is surely nearer the truth to say that in this Offertory, 
the Church prays, not so much for those who have already departed 
this life. Rather does she consider the struggle of the departing 
soul. In that supreme moment the dread lion, who is ever going 
round, seeking whom he may devour—roars his loudest, makes his 
fiercest attack upon the soul. Well may we pray that we may be 
saved in that moment “from the deep pit” and “the lake of fire’— 
for there is always danger as long as the breath of life is within us. 
So we should look upon the Offertory as the Church’s supplication, 
not so much for the dead, as for the dying. The word defunctus is 
susceptible of this interpretation. Certain it is that many prayers 
which are said at the burial of the dead, are really retrospective, that 
is, are prayers for the moment of death, not for the dead. Thus we 
learn from the Breviary lessons on St. Dominic’s day, Aug. 4th, 
2nd Noct., that the Saint died as the brethren were saying: “Sub- 
venite Sancti Dei, occurrite Angeli, etc., a prayer now said after the 
soul has left the body. Again, at the beginning of the Absolution, 
at the end of the Requiem Mass, we pray thus: Non intres in judi- 
cium cum servo tuo, Domine,’ though the soul is then already 
judged and allotted her place “in the house of our eternity.” 


The Communion is antique in form, that is, antiphonal, and 


touchingly dwells on the theme of the Introit, praying for light and 
rest for those who have gone before us “with the seal of faith, and 
sleep the sleep of peace.” 

4. Since the Pontificate of Pius X every priest is allowed to say 
three Masses on All Souls’ Day. Even those priests who, by special 
privilege, say the Missa Quotidiana pro def., daily, may repeat this 
Mass three times on that day. Only the prayer “Fidelium’” is said 
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(F) at that Mass, without any second or third prayer. Such a 
priest—if he be caecutiens—leaves out the Sequence. (Cf. Acta S. 


Sedis, March, 1921, page 156). 

The priest may accept a stipend for only one Mass. One of the 
two other Masses must be offered for all the departed, and the other 
according to the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Charity towards our neighbor is the more urgent according as 
the neighbor is more helpless. There are none so poor and helpless 
as the Souls in Purgatory. The Office and Mass of All Souls’ Day 
put in our hands means to help them, of surpassing efficacy: let us 
use them to the fullest on this day of universal sympathy—this 
mellow Autumn day which comes round, year after year, charged 
with an indefinable sense of both sorrow and gladness, making, like 
All Saints’ Day, the unseen world appear so much more real than 
the solid structure of this visible world. 

When Job had been struck “with a grievous ulcer, from the sole 
of the foot even to the top of his head . . . he took a potsherd 
and scraped the corrupt matter, sitting on a dunghill,’ without the 
city. Even thus are many of our brethren seated in desolation and 
affliction without the Gates of the blissful City. The stains and 
scars of past sins are scraped from off their soul by the instruments 
of God’s justice. Their wounds are licked, not by the soothing 
tongues that licked the sores of Lazarus at Dives’ gate, but by the 
sharp, stinging tongues of a fire which can only be quenched by our 
suffrages and the cooling showers of the Most Precious Blood of 
Jesus Christ. The prayers of the Liturgy enable us to cause this 
refreshing dew to fall upon them most plentifully. And when these 
blessed spirits shall have entered the golden halls of heaven, unlike 
the prison friend of Joseph of old, they will assuredly not be un- 
mindful of their benefactors. 

May then “Light eternal shine upon them, O Lord, in the com- 
panionship of all Thy Saints, for Thou art merciful.” (Post-com- 
munion). 
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BLESSING OF ABBOTS OF THE ORDER OF ST. BENEDICT. 


The Holy Father states that the Solemn Rite of the Blessing of 
an Abbot (a rite akin in solemnity to the consecration of a bishop) 
belongs by law to the Supreme Pontiff, if the abbot is exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. As it has frequently been impossible 
for an abbot elect to go to Rome, and even the obtaining of the fa- 
culty to receive the blessing from a bishop delegated for that pur- 
pose delayed the blessing too long, the Abbot Primate of the Bene- 
dictine Order, Most Rev. Fidelis Stotzingen, requested the Holy 
See to grant a general Apostolic mandate once and for all times. 
To this request the Supreme Pontiff assents and rules that the bishop 
of the diocese where the abbey of the abbot elect is located shall give 
this solemn blessing by authority of the Holy See, as though he had 
received a special delegation. If the episcopal see is vacant or the 
bishop of the diocese is absent, or impeded, or consents, the abbot 

































elect may receive the blessing from any Catholic bishop. The cere- 
monies of the Pontificate are not to be changed in any way, and also 
the oath of fidelity to the Holy See is to be taken by the abbot, as 
the Pontificale prescribes. (Apostolic Letters of Pope Benedict XV, 
June 19, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII. page 416.) 


FouNDING OF NEw INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY AT COLOGNE. 





The Holy Father is very much pleased over the news that Cardinal 
Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne, in unison with the convention of the 
bishops of Germany at Fulda, has planned to erect an Institute of 
Philosophy at Cologne. The Supreme Pontiff approves and gives 
his blessing to the project, and he exhorts all the bishops to assist in ° 
making it a school worthy of the famous Catholic University of 
former days, when many thousand students sat at the feet of the re- 
nowned Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. To encourage the 
grand work, the Holy Father assures Cardinal Schulte that he will 
contribute from his funds towards this school of philosophy. (Let- 
ter of Pope Benedict XV, June 29, 1921; Acta Ap. Sed., Vol. XIII. 
page 423.) 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ELEVATION oF ST. ALPHONSUS 
LIGUORI TO THE RANK oF Doctor oF THE CHURCH. 


The Holy Father congratulates the Minister General of the Re- 
_demptorists Father, Most Rev. Patrick Murray, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the elevation of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
to the rank of Doctor of the Church. The Supreme Pontiff recounts 
in terms of admiration the great learning and sanctity of St. Al- 
phonsus, whose wonderful achievements should inspire every mem- 
ber of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer with renewed 
zeal for the honor of God and the salvation of souls. (Letter of 
Pope Benedict XV, July 20, 1921; Acta Ap. Sed., Vol. XIII, 


page 42.) 
THE TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


The Holy Father writes to the Cardinal Secretary of State Gas- 
parri, that he has received information of the horrible condition of 
millions of Russian people, wasting away in hunger and disease. 
From the famine stricken region millions of people move towards 
the cities and towns, only to be driven back by armed men. He 
requests the Secretary of State to impress upon all nations which 
are in position to help, that the combined efforts of all will be neces- 
sary to alleviate these indescribable sufferings of the people of Rus- 
sia. The Holy Father appeals to the Christian sentiment of the 
nations not to let their brethren in Christ die of starvation, and he 
appeals to all civilized nations to prove that they are worthy of the 
name of civilized nations and not let poor human beings die for 
want of help. (Letter of Pope Benedict XV, August 5, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sed., Vol. XIII, page 428.) 


MANNER OF PROPOSING MEN FOR BISHOPRICS OF THE LATIN 
RITE IN POLAND. 


The S. Consistorial Congregation prescribes for the Dioceses of 
the Latin Rite in Poland the manner of pointing out men worthy 
to be raised to the episcopal dignity. The rules are about the same 
as those prescribed for the United States, Canada and Mexico. The 
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bishops of each ecclesiastical Province, under the presidency of 
their archbishop, meet once in three years to vote on the names of 
the priests whom they wish to propose to the Holy See. The man- 
ner of procedure in the affairs preceding such meeting as well as at . 
the meeting itself are about the same as were contained in similar 

regulations given to the above named countries. (C. Consistorial — 
Congregation, August 20, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 

430. ) 


EXTRAORDINARY DISPENSATION FROM IRREGULARITY OF Bopity 
DEFECT. 





A young French seminarian had been obliged to go to war, as 
so many others, and his right hand and wrist were wounded and had 
to be amputated. The young man was very anxious to continue his 
studies and be ordained priest. His life in the army had been 
blameless, the diocese to which he belongs needs priests very much, 
since so many have been killed while obliged to serve in the trenches 
like common soldiers. These are a few reasons given for asking the 
favor of a dispensation. Of greater interest is the fact that the 
Holy See granted a dispensation from a bodily defect never before 
granted, for the loss of one hand was considered an absolute barrier 
to sacred Orders. The Holy See, assured that the young man 
could say Holy Mass fairly well by means of an artificial hand, gives 
permission to ordain him. (S. Consistorial Congregation, July 1, 
1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 436.) 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE OF BEATIFICATION OF VENERABLE 
SIsTER TERESA, COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE LITTLE FLOWER 
OF JESUS. 


The Little Flower of Jesus, as Venerable Sister Teresa of the 
Infant Jesus is popularly styled, has become so well known through- 
out the United States, and the story of her life has found such wel- 
come reception, that it will be a great joy to her many clients to 
know of the progress of her cause of beatification. The most search- 
ing scrutiny concerning the sanctity of life, and especially the heroic 
degree of the fundamental virtue of Christian Life, is a severe test 
of the life of any of the Servants of God whose cause of beatifica- 
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tion is introduced at the court of the Supreme Pontiff. Now the Holy 
See has solemnly declared that the Little Flower of Jesus possessed 
these virtues in a heroic degree, and it is to be expected that her 
cause of beatification will not be delayed much longer. The next 
step is the proof of some miracles worked by her intercession, after 
which the decree of beatification will be issued. (S. Congregation 
of Rites, August 14, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 449.) 


































































































ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Ricut oF Pastor TO FUNERAL SERVICES IS SUBJECT TO REstRIc- 
TIONS BY THE LAws OF THE CODE. 


Question: Fathers A and B are pastors of adjoining parishes within a radius 
of three miles. Father B’s parish formerly included the present territory of 
Father A’s parish, and many old parishioners still own a family lot in Father B’s 
cemetery and wish to be buried there. Father B has issued a rule from the 
altar recently that no one from any outside parish, no matter what claim they 
may allege to be buried in the cemetery of his parish, can be interred in his 
cemetery without a High Mass of Requiem being also chanted by him in his 
cemetery church. 

Father B insists on carrying out his rule because of Canon 1230, which reads: 
“The proper pastor of the deceased has not only the right but the duty, except 
in case of grave obstacles, to conduct the body from the house to the church, 
and to conduct the funeral services either in person or through another.” For 
this reason also Father B says, in the printed rules and regulations for his parish, 
that every parishioner will want to be buried from his own church, that such 
service was expected of him (by Father B, not by the laws of the Church), 
but he generously allows interment to be elsewhere, if desired. Then he props 
up his orders by saying: “Canon Law expressly prescribing that the proper 
pastor of the deceased has not only the right but the duty to conduct the funeral 
services of his own deceased parishioners.” 

What can be done to stop such arbitrary procedure, or is there no prchibition 
in law to stop it? 

Pastor JUSTITIAE. 


Answer: Father B must be running an independent church, if 
one considers the power he assumes to pass laws and regulations 
notwithstanding clear laws of the Roman Pontiff to the contrary. 
It is absolutely superfluous to prove that Father B is wrong. He 
has no right to “expect” that every parishioner desires to be buried 
from his own parish church. He should read the whole of Canon 
1230, and then he will find that Canon Law upholds the right of 
free choice of church for funeral, which right no one but the Supreme 
Pontiff can take away. 

Father B has no right to refuse burial in his cemetery to people 
who have a lot there and who have died in good standing with the 
church. The “hold-up” rule is a sad illustration of the greed of 
some of our priests who thus undo the good that they and other 
priests do, because scandalous conduct has unfortunately a very 
destructive influence. 


: 


How is it, one may ask, that such a pastor is allowed to carry on 
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without interference by his bishop? That can only be possible 
apparently for one of two reasons, either there was no official com- 
plaint made to the bishop, or complaint was made but he refused 
to act. We have known cases of abuse continuing for both these 


reasons. 


THE FEAst OF ST. MICHAEL, ARCHANGEL. 


Editor, Homiletic and Pastoral Review: On page 1137 of your September 
issue, there is a statement about the suppression of the feast of St. Michael of 
May 8, which is incorrect, all Ordes for 1921 having the feast. 

BCR 

Answer: The Benedictine Father who wrote the article in the 
September issue speaks of the suppression of the Feast of St. Michael 
on September 29, but that seems to be a mistake, for the Roman 
Calendar as far as we know retains both the Apparition of St. 
Michael, May 8, and the other feast of the same Archangel, on 
September 29. The Franciscan Calendar which is Roman, except 
for the insertion of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of 
St. Francis of Assisi, also retains the two feasts of St. Michael. 


Form: TO BE USED IN THE Baptism oF ADULTs. 


‘ P : 74 
Question: At what age does the Code of Canon Law require the formula 
of baptism of adults in cases of adult converts? The various writers on the 
Code seem to disagree, some saying that a child of seven years of age is to be 
baptized with the formula of adults, others that at least those over fourteen 
years of age must be baptized with that formula. 

Again, is the formula for adults to be used only when adults are baptized 
absolutely, as seems to be suggested in Volume XXI page 16 of The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review? 

Moreover, is the formula brevissima granted to some Ordinaries formerly still 
in force and does it apply simply to adults who are baptized conditionally ? 

Finally, in case of conditional baptism when absolution from censure ab 
haeresi (quam forsan incurrerunt, as the Ritual says), is the faculty to be ex- 
pressly required from the Ordinary? Some maintain that there is question of 
absolution in foro externo and therefore converts cannot be received into the 
Church without previous faculty to be obtained from the Ordinary. 

Pastor ANIMARUM. 


Answer: In reference to the term “adult” the Code seems to be 
in favor of those who consider that children of seven years, pro- 
vided they know what baptism means and ask to be baptized, are 
to be considered as adults. Canon 745, Sec. 2, is quite explicit in the 
determination of the word “adult” in reference to baptism. How- 
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ever, the practical application of this rule would be very difficult, jf 
not impossible, with children. In fact, as we pointed out, in q 
previous discussion of the subject, the formula for adults is not 
available for use as long as we have no authorized translation of 
the same. 


The formula of baptism for adults, whether you take the term 
to mean seven, or fourteen, or twenty-one years of age, is to be 
used by law when they are baptized absolutely. One could make 
some kind of a distinction from Canon 760, which rules that when 
Baptism is repeated “sub conditione” those ceremonies which were 
omitted in the first baptism should be supplied. The bishop has 
two distinct faculties in the matter of baptism which he certainly 
can communicate to his priests and which will overcome all difficul- 
ties: (1) The bishop can allow baptism of adults with the formula 
of infant baptism, as we have been doing in the U. S. so far, by 
Indult of the Holy See (Cf. Canon 755.) (2) The bishop can allow 
adult converts from heretical sects to be baptized without ceremon- 
ies, when baptism is merely conditional. (Cf. Canon 759.) 

The formula brevissima, permitted in some dioceses, need not be 
considered abolished, if the term for which the faculty to use this 
form was given has not expired. As far as we know it was not 
part of the usual formulas of faculties and these only were revoked 
when the Code became law. Whether it may be applied for all adult 
converts, or only for those who receive conditional baptism, de- 
pends on the wording of the faculty. At any rate, in the majority 
of cases conditional baptism is to be given to adults. By conces- 
sion of the Code, as we just stated, every Ordinary can allow the 
shortest formula to be used in the conditional baptism of converts. 

Concerning the absolution from heresy, of a convert from nom 
Catholic denominations, there is quite a difference of opinion and 
there are good reasons on either side. The reservation of the absolu- 
tion seems to us in harmony with the principles of Canon Law, ap- 
plied in the external forum, as it is in the case of this absolution,which 
is purely a matter of external reconciliation. The convert belonged 
to the enemy army of religious antagonists. In the external stand- 


ing it is immaterial whether he was an enemy at heart or was not. 
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However, as long as the reservation of this absolution to the bishop 
is not certain, it need not be considered reserved. 


VaipIty OF MARRIAGE CONTRACTED OuTSIDE THE CHURCH IN 
1904. 


Question: John, a baptized Methodist, contracted marriage before a justice 
of the peace in 1904 in the State of Louisiana. At that time the Benedictine 
Privilege was there in force. He married a woman who was baptized a Catholic, 
but did not practice her religion. Aiter six years they were divorced. Was that 
marriage valid? Pastor. 

Answer: As the case is proposed, there seems to be no reason 
why the marriage should not be valid. It was only in 1908 that the 
“Ne Temere’ decree demanded, under pain of invalidity, that all 
marriages between Catholics and all mixed marriages had to be con- 
tracted before a pastor acting within the limits of his parish. The 
question concerning the “Tametsi” of the Council of Trent is a very 
difficult one. The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more did their best to clear up the question where that law of the 
Council of Trent was in force and where it was not. It is generally 
held that in the United States and in British America mixed mar- 
riages and marriages between baptized non-Catholics were valid, 
with the exception of the Province of Santa Fe. 


APPLICATION OF Hoty MASSES FOR INTENTIONS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
to Att Souts’ Day COLLECTION. 


Question: In the article on Mass Stipends, in the June number, you state 
“the Code forbids to say Mass with the intention that it is to be applied for the 
first one who may subsequently ask for a Mass and offer a stipend.” Apropos 
of this rule, I would inquire whether it be permitted at the feast of All Souls 
and during the octave to say the usual eight Masses for all the intentions that 
have been sent in and will be later sent in. You understand that the All Souls’ 
Offerings are not all handed in on All Souls’ Day—some are received during 
and even after the octave, after the Masses have been said. Does not this prac- 
tice seem to conflict with the Code quoted? 


PAROCHUS. 
Answer: Very likely the prohibition of the Code cannot be applied 
to the Holy Masses which the pastor promises the people to say 
for the souls of those recommended by the donors of offerings. 
The rule of the Code should be applied only to stipends strictly so 
called. The offerings in the All Souls’ collection cannot be called 
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a stipend in the proper sense of the term. The other question js 
whether the souls of those recommended by people who come late 
with their petition are included in the Holy Masses by the fact 
that the priest wants to include them. It seems reasonable to argue 
that they are not included and do therefore not get a share in the 
Holy Masses. We should not reason thus because God knows all 
things that we intend to do, and that therefore the souls are specified 
in the knowledge of God. We have no right to appeal to that 
knowledge since we ourselves are supposed to act and determine 
the souls to whom we want the fruits of Holy Mass to be applied. 
Hence it is advisable that the pastor urge the people to determine 
their intention as soon as possible. We do not wish to say that the 
priest must actually read all the intentions, or must have them 
before him on paper. Priests frequently say Holy Mass according 
to some one’s intention without knowing what the intention is, 
But such intention must have been determined by some one before 
we can speak of an intention. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woyrwob, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of December 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By the Very Rev. Hucu Pope, O.P., $.T.M. 


The Creed 


The Second Article 
“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” 


. The Son of God is uncreated. 

. The True Eternity of The Son of God. 

. The Incarnation: Christ’s Birthday. 

. Of the Human Nature of Christ. 

. Of the “self-emptying” of the Son of God. 
. Of the Holy Name. 


“The only Son of God was not made by the Father, for the Evan- 
gelist says: ‘By Him (the Son) all things were made,’ John I. 3; 
nor was He begotten by the Father in time, for the eternally wise 
God has always with Him His Wisdom (that is His Son); nor 
again is the Son unequal to the Father, that is less than Him in 
aught, for as the Apostle says ‘Who when He was in the form of 
God thought it not robbery to be made equal to God,’ Phil. IT. 6. 
Consequently by this Catholic faith the door is shut on those who 
say that the Son is the same as the Father, for this ‘Word’ could 
not be ‘with God’ save with God the Father, and he who stands 
alone is equal to none. The door is shut, too, on those who say that 
the Son is a created thing, though perhaps not in the same sense that 
other things are said to be created. . . . For if the Son isa 
created thing, then however great He may be is yet ‘made.’ 
Whereas we believe in Him through Whom all things were made, 
not in Him through Whom all other things were made, nor can we 
here understand by ‘all things’ save ‘whatsoever’ things were 
made.”* 


4St. Augustine de Fide et Symbolo, IV.; P. L. XL. 184. 
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Of Christ the Son of God. 


“You must believe, too, in the Son of God, One and Only, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is God begotten of God; Life begotten of 
Life; Light begotten of Light; in all things like to Him that begat 
Him. Nor think that He began His existence in time, for before 
all ages was He eternally and incomprehensibly begotten of the 
Father. He is the personally subsisting Wisdom, Power and 
Righteousness of God. From before all ages He was at the right 
hand of the Father. Think not, as some have done, that to Him 
was assigned a throne at God’s right hand simply by reason of His 
patient suffering, as it were crowned by God after His Passion. 
Nay, all the time that He hath been in being, that is from an ever- 
lasting generation, hath He held the royal prerogative and sat with 
the Father, for He is God, Wisdom and Power, as we have shown. 
Together with the Father does He reign; by reason of the Father 
is He the Artificer of all things. In naught does He lack the dignity 
of the Godhead; His Father He knows even as He himself is known 
by the Father; or in brief, as it is set forth in the Gospels: ‘No one 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither doth anyone know the 
Father but the Son.’ (Matthew XI. 27).”? 


The Incarnation. The Birthday of Chnist. 


“Tt is the birthday of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ... . 
Let us rejoice and be glad in it! Only Christian faith can realize 
what such sublime humility means. Any idea of it is far removed 
from the minds of wicked folk. For God ‘hath hidden these things 
from the wise and the prudent and revealed them to little ones.’ 
Matthew XI. 25. Let us humble folk, then, hold fast to the humil- 
iation of God, so that leaning on this stout staff even—as He sat on 
the lowly ass—we may attain to the profundities of God. For wise 
and prudent folk so-called, those who seek out the deep things of 
God and pay no heed to these lowly things, pass by such things as 
these and hence never arrive at those lofty and profound things. 
They are empty-minded and fickle, they are inflated and uplifted and 


2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, IV. 7. 
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hence hang midway, in the wind-swept spaces, betwixt heaven and 
earth. They are wise and prudent, but it is the wisdom and pru- 
dence of this world, not of Him Who made this world. For if that 
true Wisdom which is of God, and indeed is God, were in them, 
they would realize that human flesh can be assumed by God while 
He remains not changed into human flesh; they would understand 
that He could have taken to Himself what He was not while re- 
maining what He was; and that while remaining what He was He 
could appear amongst us as we are; that to a Child’s frame power 
could be given while yet that same power was not withdrawn from 
supporting the framework of the world. His task as abiding with 
the Father was the Universe, His task with us to be born of a 
Virgin.”* 


Of the Human Nature of Christ. 


“Believe, too, that the Only-begotten Son of God came down from 
heaven to earth for our sins, taking a manhood of like feelings with 
us, born of the Virgin and the Holy Spirit, and this not in imagina- 
tion but in very truth. Neither did He merely pass through the 
Virgin, as it were through a channel, but of her He truly took flesh 
and by her was truly nourished with milk. He truly ate and drank 
as we do. If His Incarnation was a phantom so too is our salva- 
tion. For Christ was twofold: Man in what was seen, God in what 
was not seen. Asa Man He truly ate as we do (for He had like 
feelings of the flesh as we have) ; but as God He fed the five thou- 
sand with five loaves; as Man did He truly die; as God did He raise 
up one who for four days had been dead; in the ship He did truly 
sleep as a Man; on the waters He walked as God.’ 


The “Self-Emptying” of the Son of God. 


“Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant. Phil. II. 8. What does this mean save that in one and the 
same Person that empties Himself and yet is full of grace and 
truth, through accepting the form of a servant He shows us the 


3St. Augustine, Sermo CLXXXIV. 1; P. L. XXXVIIT. 995. 
*St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, IV. 9, 
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truth of His full and complete self-emptying; abiding in the oo. 
eternal form of God He has shown us the fulness of His grace and 
truth. What, then, is this ‘emptying’ of the Only-begotten save the 
passible nature, the mortal humanity of Christ? And what is that 
‘fulness’ of the Only-begotten save that impassible and immortal . 
Godhead of Christ which abides? In Him is perfect man, full of 
grace; in Him is perfect God, full of truth, . . . One, then, 
and the same is Christ, son of God and man, Who emptied Himself 
and yet remained full of grace and truth; made truly changeable 
while remaining unchangeable, truly suffering yet not subject to 
passion, truly dead yet not feeling death but extinguishing it. All 
these things one and the same Christ did and endured, for in that 
one and the same Christ the true nature of the Godhead and the 
true nature of manhood abode. Not that God was mingled with 
man but united to man; in the one Person He showed us the 
manifest proofs of both natures there abiding; so that the true 
God, full too of true and Divine powers, should shine forth in the 
human nature He had assumed, and the truth of human weakness 
should prove the true and full manhood in God.”® 


The Holy Name. 


666 


Jesus’ means one thing, ‘Christ’ means another. Although the 
one Jesus Christ is our Saviour yet ‘Jesus’ is the Name proper to 
Him. Just as Moses, Elias and Abraham have their own peculiar 
names so has our Lord His own Name ‘Jesus.’ But the name 
‘Christ’ signifies a mystery. For just as you speak of a ‘prophet’ 
or a ‘priest,’ so the name ‘Christ’ signifies ‘anointed’—in Him was 
the Redemption of all Israel. This Anointed One the Jewish people 
hoped would come; but since He came in lowly guise He was not 
recognized ; because He was but a tiny Stone they stumbled against 
Him—and were bruised. But the Stone grew and became a great 
mountain and hence Scripture says ‘Whosoever shall fall upon that 
Stone shall be bruised, and upon whomsoever It shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.’ Luke XX. 18. Notice the words used: 
‘Whoso shall fall upon It’ is said to be ‘bruised,’ he upon whom It 
shall fall ‘shall be ground to powder.’ That it: because He came 


5 St. Fulgentius, ad Transmundum, III. 5-6, 
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in lowly guise men stumbled over Him; because He is to come from 
on high to judgment He will crush to powder. But He will not 
crush to powder one whom He did not bruise when He came first. 
Consequently the man who does not stumble over Him in His 
lowliness need not fear Him in His glory. To all the wicked, then, 
Christ is a stumbling-stone; to them every word of His is bitter!’ 


*St. Augustine, Tract. III. 6 in J, Joann. 2; P. L. XXXV. 2000. 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Resurrection of the Body 


By Dom Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 


“The dead rise again.” 
(Matt. XI. 5.) 
SYNOPSIS—Introduction: Three times is it recorded that Christ raised the 
dead. 
I. a. What happened in these three cases shall happen in our own, 
b. Resurrection prophesied by 

rt. St. Paul 

2. Job 

3. Our Lord Himself. 

The General Judgment no mere repetition of the Particular 
Judgment, for 

1. At the General Judgment our body shall be reunited 
to our soul and share reward or punishment. 

2. At the General Judgment there will be a public mani- 
festation of God’s dealings with individuals. 

3. At the General Judgment God will sum up the results 
of His own work in Creation, and of man’s work 
in preparing for the life to come. 

The sight of Jesus Christ appalling to the unrepentant sinner. 
Shall the wicked, then, see God? They shall; but 

1. They shall see Him only as He is also man, 

2. They shall not see the Blessed Trinity, as they have no 
aptitude for doing so. 

Conclusion: We ourselves shall see the Blessed Trinity, if we use our short 
life well and save our souls. 


Three times is it recorded in the Gospel that Christ raised the 
dead to life. There is the instance of Jairus’s daughter; that of the 
son of the widow of Naim; and that of Lazarus. 

1. What happened to them shall happen one day to us all. 
What happened to them, brethren, shall happen still more marvel- 
ously—were that possible—to us. We, too, shall be dead. We shall 
have long been buried. Our very bones shall have rotted away, and 
our names, even, be utterly forgotten, Yet, “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” says St. Paul, “at the last trumpet, the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall rise again incorruptible.” (I. Cor. 
XV. 22.) 

And holy Job cries out in the spirit of prophecy, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth; 
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and I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall 
see God. Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes behold, and not 
another” (Job XIX. 25, 27). 

What shall then happen our Blessed Lord has Himself described. 
“When,” said He, “the Son of Man shall come in His majesty, and 
all the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the seat of His 
majesty. And all the nations shall be gathered together before Him, 
and He shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats. And He shall set the sheep on 
His right hand, but the goats on His left.” 

And further on in that same chapter, the 25th of St. Matthew, 
our Lord tells us that the Good Shepherd shall say to those on His 
right hand: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the king- 
dom prepared for you!” And to them on His left hand: “Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for 
the devil and his angels!” Then “these shall go into everlasting 
punishment ; but the just into life everlasting.” 

2. Yet the General Judgment is no mere repetition of the Par- 
ticular Judgment each one underwent after death. For, at the 
General Judgment our bodies shall be reunited to our souls and 
share that reward or punishment which, till then, our souls only 
shall have enjoyed or suffered. 

The General Judgment will also be a public manifestation of God’s 
marvelous dealings with each individual soul and of the influence, 
good or bad, other men, and even material surroundings, have had 
upon each one. Many human judgments shall be there reversed; 
many false reputations exposed; many a fair name recovered; for 
strict justice shall be done. 

But the General Judgment will be something over and above the 
manifestation and judgment of individual souls. For the entire | 
history of the human race will, as far as this world is concerned, be 
brought to a close; and God will sum up the results of His own 
work in Creation, and of man’s work in preparing himself for the 
life to come. 

3. To the unrepentant sinner the aspect of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as He comes in the glory of His majesty to judge mankind, 
will be a sight most appalling. 
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Shall the cursed, then, see God? shall they who are damned gaze 
upon Him whom His holiest saints have yearned to see? 

They shall; they shall gaze upon God; but they shall behold Him 
only as He is also man. They shall see the God-man; and the sight 
shall cause them misery. With terror shall they look upon Him; 
for this is He “Whom they have pierced,” this is He Whom their sins 
crucified. They shall simply see what many a wicked man saw 
when Jesus was on earth,—that Flesh which the Divine Word took 
for us, that Body which is both Human and Divine; but that Body 
glorified, for Christ is risen from the dead. Yet the sight of our 
Lord shall be agony to them. 

They shall, however, not see the pure spirituality of the Divinity. 
They shall not behold the Divine Son as He is eternally equal with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost in the Unity of the Blessed Trinity. 
That particular vision, which affords the perfect happiness of 
heaven, and which, in a special sense, Holy Scripture calls “seeing 
God,” the cursed cannot have; for the unrepentant sinner has no 
aptitude for seeing God as the blessed see Him. 


We, brethren, may hope, nevertheless, to enjoy that vision, if, 
using our lives well, we save our souls, and, long though our purga- 
tory, appear on the Last Day spotless and unstained before Jesus 
Christ our Judge. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
By the Rev. Joun H. Craie, A.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Meaning of the Immaculate Conception. 
. Original Sin. 
. The sanctity of Mary. 
. The perfections of Mary. 
. Do we love her? 
. Do we strive to imitate her virtues? 
7. Conclusion—Prayer of St. Bernard. 

The eighth day of December is a day dear to the heart of every 
Catholic: because on that day he is particularly reminded of the 
highest honor, excepting that of the Motherhood of God, ever 
bestowed on a child conceived of woman. 

On this day Holy Church proclaims anew with much rejoicing 


that Mary, the Mother of God, was conceived immaculate, that 
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she was never a child of malediction, never for a single instant 
subject to the powers of hell, the common heritage of man by the 
sin of Adam. 

For in the will of Adam to remain faithful to God’s commands 
in the garden of Paradise, or to prove faithless, was contained the 
wills of all men, till time shall be no more. He sinned, he was 
stripped of his original justice. His actual sin begot the original 
sin wherein we were all conceived; conceived, children of wrath, 
hateful in the sight of the Almighty. 


Only Mary, of all human creatures was conceived stainless. She 
only was above and beyond the law which closed heaven against 


Adam’s race. 

The very thought that Mary, the Mother of God, for a single 
instant could be accursed, hateful in the sight of God, a creature 
like ourselves conceived in iniquity, once the slave of Satan, 
terrifies us. 

Our mind, our heart, our very soul revolts at the idea. The sug- 
gestion of sin, either original or actual as imputable to Mary is 
repugnant to all we believe of the sanctity, wisdom and power of 
God. 

Because sin attacks the very sanctity of God itself. Sin denies 
the wisdom of God. Sin challenges the power of God. 

It is a corruption as much more loathsome and terrible as a 
spiritual substance is higher in its nature than is a material sub- 
stance. A soul in sin is the superlative of all, corruption. 

Now that infinite God of Sanctity, wisdom and power, foresaw 
from all eternity, the creation, the probation, the fall of man. 

From all eternity He foresaw the Redemption of man through 
the mediation of His only begotten Son, born of woman. 

Could we believe that that infinite sanctity would unite itself 
with one of the posterity of Adam, who for a single instant was 
subject to sin? 

That the only begotten of the Eternal Father, could assume His 
human nature from a mother once the slave of Satan? 

No! No! wecry. It may not be: and if we in our little holiness 
and wisdom exclaim it may not be, what must have infinite holiness 
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and wisdom and power have exclaimed? No. It is not meet or 
just nor shall it be. 


Therefore from all eternity hath God chosen her, Mary, as the 
mother from whom His Divine Son should be born in time: for 
as it is written “I came out of the mouth of the most High, the 
first born before all creatures.” 


Since then she was chosen from all eternity as the Daughter of 
the Almighty Father, the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, the mother 
to be of the Word made flesh, how must those Three Divine Per- 
sons, all good, all holy, all powerful have vied to adorn her with all 
gifts and perfections of soul. 


Truly, she was as the angel declared “Full of Grace.” For 
sanctifying grace was poured into her soul before original sin could 
have corrupted it. It was thus that original sin was not remitted 
to her—it was excluded from her. 


She was unlike St. John the Baptist and Jeremias the Prophet, 
who were born indeed free from the original stain, but conceived 
in sin and purified in their mothers’ wombs. But her privilege was 
supremely greater, since she was conceived without sin, and the 
supernatural consequences of that sin, though not exempt from its 
natural consequences, sorrow, sickness and death. 

Her soul, then, was of all mere creatures the purest ever come 
forth from the creative act of God. 

The mother of the human race, Eve, was indeed created in origi- 
nal justice, purity and holiness. 

But the mother of God—Oh! Even the lips of Isaias cleansed 
with a burning coal could not adequately express the glory, the 
sanctity of that soul. 

But were the will and power of that Divine Father, Loving 
Spouse and Devoted Son exhausted in their creative acts for that 
soul? 

No! No! we cry, God’s creative acts are limitless. They never 
cease. Therefore we reason that those Three Divine Persons must 
have fashioned a casket fitting for that jewel without like, either 
in the heavens above or the earth below nor in the waters under 


the earth. 
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And that casket, the living temple, wherein in time, the Son of 
the most High God would take up his abode! How must have 
infinite wisdom and power adorned the body of Mary, the second 
Eve? 

We are not then amazed when we hear St. Dionysius exclaim: 
“She was so beautiful that if faith had not taught me she was a 
creature I should have adored her as God.” 

Such then was Mary on earth, beautiful beyond word. And who 
would dare pierce the glory of heaven and seek her where she reigns 
gloriously, but the Beloved Apostle, St. John. Hear what he says 
of her: 

“And a great sign appeared in the Heaven, a woman clothed 
with the sun and the moon under her feet and on her head a crown 
of twelve stars’—Mary, the crowned Queen of the universe.. 

But she is not a proud, a haughty Queen, unmindful of her sub- 
jects. No! she is gracious, she is affable. 

She is not an avenging Queen. No! but merciful beyond mercy. 

She is not an impotent Queen. No! she has the wealth of the 
earth, the treasures of heaven to bestow. 

As Queen, she demands but one service, that we love her and that 
we give to her Son our hearts. And do we love her? 

Oh! yes, how could we but love her? Since you love her, then, 
do you serve her truly? Oh! yes, we serve her truly. How? By 
our prayers, by our veneration. By acknowledging her power 
before the throne of God, by calling her our Queen, our Advocate. 

But more than this is required to prove a tender love for Mary. 
We must imitate her virtues. Do we do this? Listen! Mary was 
the most humble creature that ever walked the earth. 

Are we humble? Have we a mean opinion of ourselves? 
Attributing to God’s goodness all that we are in virtue and worth? 
Oh! no; for on every side we behold men and women, yes, even 
children exulting in pride, the sin of the demons; feverishly seeking 
all the honors and glory that can be wrung from the world at what- 
ever the cost. 

Are we charitable? Do we love the poor and the lowly? Do 
we seek them out? Even among proud people like ourselves, who 
will not confess that they hunger for food and drink, succor them 
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even to the stinting of our own bodily ease and comfort? Oh, no! 

We make ourselves exclusive. We would be leaders of a set of 
whatever sort, so long as we are leaders. We would set a pace 
which leads where? To destruction. 

Do we strive after the purity of heart so inestimable in the eyes 
of Mary? Our mode of life throws back to us the lie—see those 
social events which society calls functions and the clean of heart 
would fly from them as from a plague. 

The public dives are even surpassed in seduction by a gilded 
stage, the polished floor of the dance hall and the drawing room 
of the so-called society. 

Where now do we find matrons encouraging one another in the 
practice of the virtues so distinctive of Mary—the wife, the mother. 

How seldom do we learn of a man who in the secrecy of his own 
heart vows himself a champion of Mary, as did the Knights of old. 

How almost an unheard of event in any parish, that we see young 
women of the congregation assemble regularly to recite the Holy 
Office in her honor. 

True it is, there are souls without number who are true and 
faithful servants of Mary. Yet it is equally true there are many 
souls from sunrise to darkness hardly ever give her a single thought. 

Still she watches over all of us with a mother’s care, assuages 
our sorrow, encouraging all to hope, to pray, to have confidence 
in her. 

For though she is the Queen of Heaven she is also the Mother 
and Advocate of sinners. She loves us for ourselves. She loves 
us for her Son, she loves us for herself. Her love is only surpassed 
by the love which God bears to us, His creatures. 

Let us then approach close to Jesus through Mary. Let us every 
day recall and tenderly recite the prayer of St. Bernard to her. 

“Remember, O most loving Virgin Mary, that never was it 
known that any one who fled to thy protection, implored thy help, 
and sought thine intercession, was left forsaken. Inspired with 
this confidence, I fly unto thee, O Virgin of virgins, my mother. 
To thee I come; before thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful. O 
Mother of the Word, despite not my words, but graciously hear 
and grant my prayer. Amen.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Grief, Grievance and Joy 


By the Rev. H. B. Loucunay, S.]. 


“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, rejoice” (Phil. IV. 4). 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction: The historical setting of the text. 
A. The sharp distinction between a grievance and a grief. 
1. Analysis of a grievance: 

Its cause is the violation of a right. 

Its nature; it embitters; it 4s incompatible with all other 
sentiments. 

2. Analysis of grief: 

Its nature: it ennobles; it engenders the power of sympathy; 
it changes our spiritual centre of gravity; strangest of 
all, grief does not exclude joy. 

B. If we have grief but no grievance, then we may rejoice always. 
1. No grievance possible against God; but only against our fellow 
man. 
2. The sources of our joy: 

Hold high the torch of faith and see the finger-prints of 
God. 

Creature-like submission to God’s will. 

Hope. We know His fidelity Whom we trust. 


My Dear Brethren: Perhaps the most doleful reading consists of 
what is known as “jail literature.” When men in prison keep 
journals or write letters, their reflections are, naturally, not cast 
in a joyous mood. If not actually despondent or bitter, they are 
for the most part gloomy; for man was not meant to live “cribbed, 
cabined and confined.” Liberty and the full light of heaven make 
the atmosphere in which he is intended to live. But to-day the 
Church, exhorting us to joy, begins the Mass with the concluding 
words of St. Paul’s letter from his prison in Rome. For a while 
the “prisoner of the Lord,” as he called himself, was manacled night 
and day to his jailer; the most obvious justice was denied him; 
and the slow months crept by and brought him but little relief. 
Yet this is the man whose letter ends in a note of triumphant joy. 
Where is the bitterness which we should expect? The anger at 
his ill-treatment? For had he not a grievance, stinging enough 
to rouse the feelings of any high souled man? My Brethren, the 
answer is this: St. Paul had indeed grief and sorrow, but not a 
grievance; hence his joy was not killed. 
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It will be useful for us to see how it was possible for him to be 
really joyful; for our lives are often shadowed with sorrow and 
our steps dogged with disappointment, and we ask ourselves how 
can we “rejoice always.” 

There is a sharp distinction to be drawn between a grievance 
and a grief; they are two quite different things; they spring from 
different causes and have very unlike results. A grievance is the 
violation of some right that we possess. Thus when a man is 
defrauded of what is his, he has a grievance; if he is made to suffer 
unjustly by another who wilfully wrongs him, he has a cause of 
complaint. On the other hand, a grief or sorrow lacks this particular 
sting, for the very reason that there is no consciousness of an out- 
rage suffered. A grievance eats right into the heart of things and 
poisons all with bitterness. It saps what is best in human nature— 
the power of sympathy with others. It wraps a man up in himself, 
so that he cannot see beyond the little circle whereof he is the centre; 
and worst of all, it darkens all the joy of life. Again, if we let 
ourselves brood over a grievance, prayer becomes almost an impos- 
sibility; our hearts are so filled that there is no room for God in 
them; we kneel down to pray, but find too hard those words of 
Christ, “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us”; it is but lip-service that we offer to God. Our very 
littleness rises up as a barrier between us and God, and His grace 
cannot find its way into our souls. 

But grief has a far different effect upon that strange complex 
thing, the soul of man. Instead of embittering us, it renders us 
capable of sympathizing with others; for in sorrow do we not find 
most comfort from those friends who have suffered as we now 
suffer? And is it not the “Man of Sorrows” who calls to Himself 
the grief-stricken and promises them relief? Sorrow ennobles man 
and brings out many of his latent and best powers. At times it is 
meant by God to force us to change our centre of gravity from 
this world to the next, and to find in Him that comfort and strength 
which the world cannot give us. “Ah! Designer Infinite. Must 
Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?” cried Francis 
Thomson; and only at the end did he see the mystery of pain 
unravelled when he learned the mystery of God’s love. Again, 
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grief humbles us and lets us feel our weakness and the need of a 
real friend who can share our sorrow. This is a yearning of human 
nature, which is no cause of shame; for our “Great High Priest” 
who “can have compassion on our infirmities” (Heb. IV. 15), felt 
the same craving for human sympathy : “I looked for one that would 
erieve together with me, but there was none, and for one that 
would comfort me, and I found none” (Ps. LXVIII. 21). 


We have, moreover, seen how a grievance so takes possession of 
us, that no other sentiment can find place in our hearts. Herein 
is another contrast with grief. For along with sorrow may flourish 
those very virtues which are the noblest in our nature,—selfishless 
kindness, full warm sympathy with others, and, strangest of all, 
even joy. For, a mother who is well nigh crushed with grief, be- 
cause her son took her heart with him and now lies buried in distant 
France—even such a mother, with her eyes bright with warm tears, 
can still have joy at the thought of his dying as a great-souled 
hero. She can still have that peace of God which “surpasseth all 
understanding ;” for she knows that her son was as true to Christ 
as he was to his country. 

This possibility of the soul being at the same time heavy with 
sorrow and filled with joy, has been advanced as an argument by 
some theologians. They have to show how the God-Man, beneath 
the olive trees in Gethsemane, could be “sorrowful even unto 
death,” though His soul rejoiced in the beatific vision of God. 
Rather than admit that His grief was not all-pervading and ex- 
tended only to the lower part of His nature, or that the joy of the 
sight of God was temporally suspended, they prefer to appeal to our 
own experience. They assert that sorrow is not incompatible with 
joy; and hence they say that Christ really suffered through the 
whole gamut of His being, though the joy of the vision of God 
was not withdrawn from Him; neither the suffering or the joy was 
lessened; though the load of grief was heavy enough to force the 
blood out through the pores of His skin, yet the calm joy and 
peace of His soul was never disturbed. 

Theologians who adopt this explanation of the mystery of 
Gethsemane, would appeal to examples of men like Fathers Jogues 
and Breboeuf. Those heroes of America’s early days, faced the slow 
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tortures of the Hurons and the Iroquois. When the white-hot 
hatchets blistered and seared the tender flesh under the arm-pits, 
who will deny that theirs was torture and pain and agony? Yet, 
withal, they rejoiced in the knowledge that their sufferings were 
for Christ, Whom their great souls loved. 

This thought will help us to understand St. Paul’s command to 
“rejoice always.” For surely he cannot have intended to preach a 
new doctrine which ran counter to that of Christ. He could not 
have meant to forestall here that great joy of the first sight of 
God when “He shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” (Apoc. 
XXI. 4). For Christ would have His followers be under no delusion 
concerning their lot; their service was to be hall marked with the 
Cross, and so pass as current coin in the kingdom of heaven; 
“You shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice. . . . But 
have confidence, I have overcome the world” (Jn. XVI. 20, 33) is 
His warning. And we must square with these words the exhorta- 
tion of St. Paul “rejoice always, again I say rejoice.” 

If we have grief, but no grievances, then we may rejoice always; 
for, as we have seen, these two things differ most in this, that grief 
is compatible with joy, while a grievance is like a cancerous sore 
which drains our spiritual vitality. Now from the very nature of 
the case, we cannot have a grievance against God. For a grievance 
is due to the violation of a right which we have in justice; but no 
relation of strict justice is conceivable between the Creator and His 
creatures. On the part of God there can only be a question of 
gratuitous promise to reward certain good works—which promise 
He is bound to keep, because He is veracious and faithful. He may 
indeed seem to act in a way that would not be fitting in a temporal 


superior; for “honesty is not always the best policy,” when judged 


by the standards of the worldly minded. But this injustice is only 
apparent; the balance is only temporally displaced; it will be more 
than adjusted when the day of reckoning comes, and man’s works 
and prayers, his failures and success, his joys and his sorrows, are 
weighed in the scales of God’s justice. What grievance we may 
have, must, then, come from our fellow men, since they cannot 
come from God, But if we have a lively faith in God’s providence, 
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we shall see the wise designs of God, Who perinits us to be tried 
in this way and directs it to our good. 

What then should be our feelings, when we are weighed down with 
grief? How are we to find consolation, so that we may still have 
the joy of the peace of God? When the load of sorrow is heavy 
and galls the aching shoulders, what is to ease it? Where are we 
to find strength, which will lighten our steps when the Cross is laid 
upon us? It is in God. “Rejoice always. The Lord is nigh.” 
If we can only realize that God has a real personal love and care 
of each one of us,—that we mean much to Him; that His one great 
desire is to do us good, then we shall trust Him and our trust will 
be our strength. For with the light of faith upon them we shall 
discern in our hardships and sufferings the very finger-prints of God. 


You know this is not too hard when the Cross comes straight 
from God’s hands. For then indeed we grieve, but we have no 
grievance. But how different is the case when the Cross comes 
through another’s hands; when another’s mistake or stupidity or 
incompetency or heartlessness is the cause of life-long affliction. 
When this occurs, My Brethren, you must crush the bitter thought 
that arises in your heart and must hold high the torch of faith, that 
you may see God’s will even in this trial. Force your lips to frame 
the act of creature-like submission; and by dint of long practice, 
the homage of the lips will become the homage of the heart. You 
will then be able to thank God for the precious, though bitter-sweet 
gift. It will knit your soul closer to God and will be the source of 
countless graces. 


And lastly our hope must be our joy. For we know His fidelity 
Whom we trust. Those same hands which wrenched from us what 
was entwined in our very heart strings, will be filled with the richest 
of His blessings, when stretched out in greeting to our souls on 
their great Home Coming. 


“All which I took from thee, I did but take 
Not for thy harms 
But just that thou might seek it in My arms, 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp my hand and come.” 
(Francis Thomson, “Hound of Heaven.’’) 
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Or as St. Paul puts it “There is laid up for me a crown of justice 
which the Lord the just judge, will render to me in that day,” 
(II. Tim. IV. 8.) 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Kingdom of Christ 
By the Rev. Tuomas P. PHELAN, LL.D. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths” (Luke III. 4) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The promised King. 
. The herald of the King. 
The advent of the King. 
The message of the King. 
The triumph of the King. 
. The Kingdom of Christ. 
. The call of the King. 
The duties of the subjects. 

Among the ancient peoples, the visit of a monarch was a momen- 
tous event in the city or the province so highly favored. The 
rulers of Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt were received with honors 
almost divine, and their subjects bent the knee before them through 
fear or love. For weeks, slaves toiled to erect triumphal arches, 
and to prepare sumptuous banquets and splendid entertainments for 
the king and his court. As the great day approached, heralds were 
sent to announce the advent of the sovereign. Every subject by his 
external acts of loyalty and submission proclaimed his allegiance 
to the royal guest, and the future prosperity of the province 
depended on the pomp and magnificence of the reception accorded 
to the King. Individuals, cities, provinces might be impoverished 
for years by their lavish expenditure, yet all rejoiced at the signal 
honor conferred upon them by their ruler. And when the great 
day came, noble, citizen and slave, vied with each other in honoring 
the mighty conqueror who presided over the destinies of their 
country. 

1. The Promised King. In the infancy of the human family, 
its representatives fell from grace and forfeited the friendship of 
their Creator. One consolation alone remained: He promised them 
a Redeemer who should take away their iniquities and found a 
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kingdom without end. For centuries the Chosen People wistfully 
awaited the advent of this great king, the pagans, in an imperfect 
way, looked forward to the coming of some august royal personage. 
The Jews longed for his appearance, hoping that the glories of 
Solomon and David would be revived, that their nation might rule 
the peoples of the earth. The Gentiles desired him to relieve them 
of the excessive burdens of unjust and tyrannical rulers. “His 
empire shall be multiplied and there shall be no end of peace: he 
shall sit upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom: to estab- 
lish it and strengthen it with judgment and with justice from hence- 
forth and forever: the zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform this” 
(Is. IX. 6, 7). Nations rose and fell, generations were born and 
died, yet all hoped and prayed for the fulfilment of the promise, 
and patiently awaited the coming of the great king and the estab- 
lishment of his mighty kingdom. 

2. The Herald of the King. In the fulness of time a herald 
came, announcing the advent of the long expected ruler. Unlike 
the messengers of old, he came not in pomp and magnificence, but 
in the garb of poverty. Clothed in a garment of camel’s hair, sub- 
sisting on locusts and wild honey, he came, not from the palace of 
a king but from the solitude of the desert. His message was as 
stern as his raiment. In homely and forceful phrases he bade his 
listeners: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” “And he came into 
all the country about the Jordan preaching the baptism of penance 
for the remission of sins.” “Bring forth therefore fruits worthy 
of penance” (Luke III. 3-8). The heralds of old were received by 
the people with joy and deference; the precursor of the King of 
Kings was cast into prison and beheaded at the request of an 
adulterous woman. 

3. The Advent of the King. In poverty and obscurity the 
King of heaven and earth was born in the stable at Bethlehem. No 
royal couriers went forth to announce His birth, the world slept on, 
oblivious of His birth. Humble shepherds from the hills of Judea 
knelt in adoration before His lowly crib, angelic hosts surrounded 
His humble abode, singing hymns of praise and peace. Nations 
and cities made no preparations to honor the coming of the heavenly 
Monarch. Rumors of His birth, and the visits of the Magi, even 
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alarmed the kingly usurper and threatened the life of the Babe. 
To escape the fury of the antagonist, He fled to a strange land, 
among pagan peoples. For thirty years He lived in a Gallilean 
village, in penury and lowliness, laboring with His foster-father at 
menial tasks. A herald, gaunt and severe, announced His coming. 
From solitude and poverty the King went forth to establish an 
eternal kingdom. 

4. The Message of the King. Although born of royal lineage, 
the blood of David coursing in His veins, the King came to found 
a spiritual and not a temporal kingdom. He had no royal retinue 
to escort Him, no army to overawe His enemies. His messengers 
were twelve men, unknown and unlettered, drawn from the humblest 
avocations. He preached poverty, penance, humility. He had not 
where to lay His head. He consorted with the poor and friendless. 
Yet, unlike the proud potentates of this world, He was divine, the 
Son of God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, true God 
and true Man. His teachings, His miracles, the testimony of His 
Heavenly Father attested His divine origin and mission. Yet His 
own people denied Him, and sold Him to His enemies. His claims 
to royalty were scoffed at by His own nation. “Shall I crucify your 
King”’ said Pilate to the priests. “We have no king but Caesar” 
was the mocking reply (John XIX. 14, 15). Abandoned by all but 
a faithful few, He died a felon’s death, with two thieves as His 
associates in misery. 

5. The Triumph of the King. On Easter morn, the King arose 
glorious and immortal from the tomb, triumphant over sin, and 
death and hell. For forty days He lingered with His Apostles, 
teaching and preparing them for the establishment of His kingdom. 
These weak and cowardly messengers seemed unequal to such a 
task, but after the Holy Ghost came upon them, filling them with 
courage, and perseverance; going forth, they taught the nations of 
the earth and enrolled them in the army of the King. Their suc- 
cessors, inspired by the same Holy Spirit imbibed their zeal and 
imitated their example. Death, imprisonment, stripes, were their 
reward. Earthly rulers endeavored to destroy this kingdom, but 
the Master had laid its foundations on the rock, and the blood of 
the martyrs became the seed of the faith. It can never be destroyed, 
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for its founder is Christ the Son of God. Nations rise, flourish and 
fall, monarchs come and go, but not even the gates of hell can con- 
quer the kingdom of God. “The kingdom of this world is become 
our Lord’s, and his Christ’s and He shall reign for ever and ever. 
Amen” (Apoc. XI. 15). 

6. The Kingdom of Christ. The Kingdom of Christ on earth 
is the Church founded by Him and propagated by the Apostles and 
their successors. Neither regal pomp, nor royal magnificence are 
found in this kingdom. The examples of the King, His humility, 
His poverty, His holiness are the treasures of its subjects. His 
teachings are their guide in faith and morals, His sacraments their 
strength in moments of temptation. Earthly triumphs, worldly 
pleasures are despised, virtue and piety are sought. “My kingdom 
is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, my ser- 
vants would certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now my kingdom is not from hence” (John XVIII. 36). 
His loyal subjects accept the trials and sufferings of this land of 
exile, weeping upon the rivers of Babylon, waiting for deliverance 
from captivity, longing for the return to the New Jerusalem 
(Ps. CXXXVI). Nations and kings are mortal and for a time 
only, the kingdom of Christ is eternal, and its King shall reign 
forever. 

7. The Call of the King. Long centuries ago, our King came 
in the flesh to establish His reign on earth. On each recurring anni- 
versary of His birth, He comes to His faithful subjects spiritually. 
Like the shepherds on that holy night they kneel once more before 
that lowly shrine, and offer their hearts to the New-Born King, like 
the angelic chorus they sing the gladsome hymn,—“Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth, peace to men of good will.” Like the 
Magi of old, they bring their gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
charity, prayer and mortification, to show their faith in His King- 
ship, His Divinity, His Manhood. And in that happy hour, all the 
traditions of years pass before them, all the sufferings from the days 
of the Apostles to the present, and perhaps in prophetic vision, they 
behold the trials of the future. Yet all these are proofs that the 
kingdom of Christ is divine and no power on earth can impair or 
destroy its duration. “But in the days of those kingdoms the God 
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of heaven will set up a kingdom that shall never be destroyed, and 
his kingdom shall not be delivered up to another people, and it shall 
break in pieces and shall consume all these kingdoms and itself shall 
stand forever” (Dan. II. 44). 

8. The Duties of the Subjects. During the mournful days of 
Advent the children of the King must enter into the penitential 
spirit of the Church. The purple vestments, the plaintive strains, 
the sombre though hopeful psalms, proclaim the solemnity of the 
season. The clarion voice of the herald rings down the centuries 
announcing the spiritual birth of the King. “Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight his paths,” such is his warning to all 
Christians. Purge out the leaven of sin, eschew all dangerous 
occasions, use the means of grace provided by your loving Ruler. 
Fasting, prayer, good works, must be the solace of the faithful dur- 
ing this period of gloom. The joys and blessings of Christmas will 
be their reward. The Lord of Lords and King of Kings will come 
to the faithful servant spiritually, and inspire him with the thought 
that he is a citizen of the eternal kingdom of Christ, and a loyal 
subject of Him who is King of heaven and earth. It will be a 
harbinger of the delights that the King has prepared for him in 
His eternal mansions. | 


CHRISTMAS 
The Birth of Christ 
By the Ricut Rev. Victor Day, V.G. 


“This day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David” (St. Luke II. 11). 


SYNOPSIS—Introduction: The Son of God chose the time of His birth into 
the world, His race, and His birthplace. 
I. Time of His birth: 

He chose the beginning of the world, or the time of the sin of our 
first parents, to promise His Incarnation as a remedy for sin. He 
was born when man fallen and degraded had for centuries felt the 
need of a Redeemer to come. Thus all the following centuries 
could enjoy the full benefit of His coming. 

He was born iin time of bondage, because He came to free us from 
the bondage of Satan and sin. Being “our peace,’ He was born 
when the whole world was at peace. He was born whilst the world 
was under one ruler, because He came to gather His own into one 
fold, under one shepherd. 
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His birth at night symbolises the spiritual darkness. His birth at 
a time when the light of day begins to increase in length typifies 
that His coming was to shed increasing light on man’s eternal 
destiny. 

2. His race: 

He was born of the Jews because of the promise made to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, David, that He would be one of their descendants, 
because the Jews preserved the belief and worship of the one true 
God. 

3. His birthplace: 

He was born not in Rome nor of the reigning imperial family, hence 
the conversion of the world could not be attributed to the prestige 
of Rome, nor credited to the power of the emperor. 

He was born in Bethlehem that the prophecy of Micheas might be 
fulfilled; also because Bethlehem was the home city of David, His 
ancestor. Bethlehem means the house of bread and Christ is the 
living bread that came down from heaven. 

His birth in a mean city silences boasting pride. He was born away 
from Nazareth, His future home town, as He was born away also 
from His eternal home, heaven. 

Conclusion: Praise the wisdom of God—Admire His goodness—Show your 
gratitude. 


Begotten of the Father from all eternity, God the Son chose to 
be born in time in the form of a servant. Unlike mere men, He the 
Master of time, races and places chose the date of His birth, His 
race and His birthplace. 

We shall briefly consider the time and place of His birth and the 
race from which He sprang and strive to understand the Divine 
Wisdom which “reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth 
all things sweetly” (Wisdom VIII. 1). 


THE TIME OF His Birtu. 


In the first place how fitting was the time of His Incarnation! 
He might have chosen to be born at the beginning of the world, or 
towards the middle of its duration, or at the end of time. The 
Divine Wisdom chose the beginning of the world, or the time of the 
sin of our first parents, not as the time of His Incarnation, but as 
the time to promise this mystery as a remedy for sin. This indeed 
was an appropriate time for the promise of the Incarnation. Thus 
while God cast our first parents out of the earthly paradise, He 
at the same time promised Him who should open to men the gates of 
the heavenly paradise; He cursed man for his sin but He at the 
same time promised him the Author of all blessings; scarcely had 
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our first parents been vanquished by the devil when God assured 
them that.the Woman and her Seed should crush the devil’s head: 
“I will put enmities between thee and the woman, between thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy head.” (Gen. III. 15.) 


But man fallen and degraded soon lost the sense of his dignity, 
he forgot the one God who made him and abjectly bent the knee 
to a thousand idols, the works of his own hand. Doubting about 
the hereafter, he sought pleasure in this life in the unrestrained 
gratification of his coarser instincts. Without real happiness here, 
without definite hope in a hereafter he longed and sighed and groaned 
for a redeemer to come. God seeing how sorely man needed a 
Saviour chose this time to carry out the promise made to our first 
parents and to fulfill the prophetic words: “Drop down dew, ye 
heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the just: let the earth 
be opened, and bud forth a saviour” (Isaias XLV. 8). Thus the 
Saviour came during the second period or, as the prophet Habacuc 
terms it, “in the midst of years.” The Saviour having thus come “in 
in the midst of the years,” all the following centuries could enjoy 
the full benefit of His coming. It is our good fortune to live in the 
period following His coming. Do we always make use of our 
opportunities? Do we always avail ourselves to the full of the sav- 
ing graces of Christianity? 


In addition to the reasons why Christ should have been born “in 
the midst of the years” the Fathers advance further considerations 
why His birth should have come particularly under the reign of 
Caesar Augustus. Thus the Venerable Bede sees a special fitness 
in the circumstance that Christ was born during the census of Caesar. 
For, as He came to redeem us from the bondage of Satan and sin, it 
was fitting that He should first submit to the bondage of being 
enrolled under a foreign ruler. Christian writers generally note that 
it was most appropriate that He who is “our peace” should have 
been born under Caesar Augustus when the whole world was at 
peace. Moreover, His birth in time of peace had been foretold by 
the prophet Isaias, “Nation shall not lift up sword against nation.” 
Then too it was eminently becoming that Christ should have been 
born while the world was governed by one ruler, because “He 
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came to gather His own (the children of God) together in one,” 
(John XI. 52) that there might be “one fold and one shepherd.” 

In accordance with some writers Christ was born at night to 
signify the spiritual darkness into which the world was plunged and 
which Christ came to enlighten, for He is “the light that shineth in 
darkness.” (John I. 5.) 

Certain Fathers of the Church, such as St. Cyprian and St. Chrys- 
ostom, see a beautiful symbolism in the co-incidence that Christ 
was born after the winter solstice, or the new birth of the sun, 
when the light of the sun begins to increase in length. For He him- 
self is the “Sun of Justice,” and “the true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world” (John I. 9.) and His coming 
was to shed increasing light on the great question of man’s eternal 
destiny. 

THE RAcE 


Why was Christ born of the Jews rather than of the Gentiles? In 
the first place, that the Lord might accomplish His sworn promise 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and David that the Messias would be 
one of their descendents: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.”” (Gen. XXII. 18.) In the second place, Christ 
was not born of the Gentiles lest a holy thing should be given to 
the dogs; but, on the contrary, He was born of the Jews because 
God had preserved His true worship among them through pa- 
triarchs, priests, and prophets, by means of special revelations, 
promises and threats, rewards and punishments. In other words, 
Christ was born of the Jews because they were signalized by a 
special sanctification, according to the words of Holy Writ, “Be ye 
holy because I am holy” (Levit. XIX. 2.) and “To whom (the 
Jews) belongeth the adoption as of children, and the glory, and 
the testament, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ 
according to the flesh.” (Rom. IX. 4.) 


His BirTHPLACE 


Why was Christ not born in Rome and of the reigning imperial 
family? According to a sermon preached at the Council of Ephesus, 
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431 A. D. (P. 3, Cap. 9.); “If He had chosen the great city of 
Rome, the change wrought by Him in the world would be ascribed 
to the influence of her citizens; if He had been the son of the 
emperor, His benefits would be attributed to the latter’s power. But 
that we might acknowledge the work of God in the transformation 
of the whole earth He chose a poor mother and a still poorer birth- 
place.” 

Why was Christ born in Bethlehem? That the prophecy of 
Micheas might be fulfilled: “And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a 
little one among the thousands of Juda; out of thee shall He come 
forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel’? (Mich. V. 2). But 
why did God foretell and foreordain that Christ should be born in 
Bethlehem? Because, being of the house and the family of David, 
it was becoming that Christ should be born in Bethlehem, the city 
and birthplace of David. The appropriateness of the name of His 
birthplace is commented upon by St. Gregory in that Bethlehem 
means the house of bread, and Christ, as He Himself said, is ‘““The 
living bread which came down from heaven.” 

Christ willed to be born in a mean city to silence the vain boast- 
ings of men who take pride in being born in great cities. Christ 
willed to be born away from Nazareth, the home town of Mary 
and Joseph and His own future home, as He was born away also 
from heaven His eternal home. 

Admire therefore the infinite Wisdom which ordained the cir- 
cumstances of Christ’s birth in a way most conducive at once to 
the glory of the Saviour and to our own spiritual good. “She 
reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly.” 
Praise the sovereign goodness and the ineffable mercy of God who, 
to raise rebellious man out of an abyss of degradation, sent His 
only-begotten Son, the splendor of His glory and the figure of His 
substance. Show your gratitude to God for the privilege of living 
after Christ’s birth by being faithful to your Saviour, and thus reap 
the fruit of His Incarnation, life everlasting. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 







INSTRUMENTS OF GoD 






Our Saviour, my dear children, lived from His early childhood at 
Nazareth. He worked at the humble trade of a carpenter with His 
foster-father, Joseph, a poor man of the town. At the age of thirty 
He began to teach. He told the people that He was the Son of God 
and that He had existed from all eternity. Jesus sent to St. John 
the Baptist, who was in prison, word of the wonders He had done 
and which God alone can do. He said: the blind see, the lame walk, 
the deaf hear, and the dead rise again. Such wonders are called 
miracles. God alone can perform miracles. But sometimes God 
gives the power to man or woman—even to a boy or girl. 

There is one kind of miracle we all can perform and that is the 
spiritual miracle. God gives such power to a good boy or to a 
good girl. I am going to tell you of such a boy whom the people 
called “Missionary Mike.” 

Poor Mike was crippled and had more time for thought than 
other boys of his class, because he could not play with them. Four 
years before our story begins he had fallen down stairs, sustaining 
severe injuries. Gradually his left leg became shorter and the hip 
was disjointed. Mike’s one ambition had been to become a priest; 
but it seemed that with his infirmity this ambition would hardly be 
realized. 

His parents were poor and lived in a big tenement in the great 
city of New York. There were five other children in the family, 
and with the high cost of living, there was little chance for poor 
Mike’s ever consulting one of the high-priced specialists to see if 
he could be cured. 

One day in school, as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was being 
explained, the thought came to him: “If I could only be a server,” 
and large tears trickled down his cheeks and a sob rose in his throat. 
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But poor Mike could not even be a server with his crutches and 
his limping walk and this hurt him very much. 


“What’s the matter, Mike?” Brother Andrew whispered as he 
bent over the sobbing boy. 





“Nothing, Brother, only I was wishing that I was big and strong, 
so that I could be a missionary and convert the pagans; but with 
my lame leg, I’m of no account.” 

“Who said you were of no account? You can be a missionary 
right now by praying and offering to God the suffering caused by 
your infirmity. You can do your share and perhaps God will help 
you to realize your vocation, Mike. Don’t cry; just pray hopefully 
and cheerfully, and everything will come out well,” and with an 


affectionate pat on Mike’s head, Brother Andrew walked back to 
his desk. 


That night, Mike, lying awake in bed, thought over carefully 
what Brother Andrew had said to him. 

“T have the idea! I'll save all the newspapers I can get. I'll ask 
everyone on our floor and on the other floors for their old news- 


papers. I'll sell them and then I’ll have some money to give to the © 
missions,” he resolved. 


On the next day he began his rounds, collecting old newspapers. 
He explained to every one that the papers were for the missions. 
Some did not know what he meant; but they gave him whatever 
they had, because he was a cripple and they took pity on him. 

“T wonder if I should ask the old maiden lady?” Mike mused, 
as he came to the door of a maiden lady who never had a kind word 
for anyone. Everybody kept away from her and her sharp tongue. 
Who she might be, what she did, from where she came, were 
mysteries to. all in the tenement. She was considered rich, as she 
never worked, and her appearance never showed a trace of poverty. 
Mike looked thoughtfully at the door, then taking a deep breath, 
he knocked. His heart beat wildly and he felt like running away; 
but he stayed in the hope of getting some papers. 


The door opened, and there stood old Miss Tranby, for that was 
her name. 


“Please, ma’am, if you’d be so kind as to give me your old news- 
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papers, I'd be very much obliged,’” Mike chopped out his words 


nervously. 

“Newspapers!’’ she rasped. 

“VYes’m; for the missions.” 

“For the missions! Poor as a rat yourself and begging for the 
missions. Well, I never—’’ and she eyed Mike as if she doubted 
whether he told the truth or not. “I'll give you some and you can 
come every Saturday for some more.” 

She turned away, and soon came back with an armful of papers 
and gave them to him. 

From that time on an odd friendship sprang up between the two. 
Regularly every Saturday Mike would go to get the old papers, and 
Miss Tranby would speak to him. One day she asked him how he 
got along in school and what he intended to do later. His infirmity 
and courage had made a strong appeal to her heart. 

He told her all about the foreign missions, and of his hope of 
becoming a missionary; but how little chance he had of realizing 
this ambition. Miss Tranby was a ready listener and unconsciously 
Mike began to talk religion to her. In his boyish way he explained 
to her some of the beliefs and practices of Catholics. 

“Well, I never thought it was that way,” she remarked one morn- 
ing after he had talked longer than usual. | 

“T’ll bring my catechism along the next time and then you can 
read all about what I said,’’ Mike said, as he gathered up the papers 
and left. 

The next day he brought his catechism, saying, “This is the book 
we study. I know every answer by heart. Just try me.” 

She asked him about the Resurrection of the Dead, about the 
Seventh Commandment, about the Sacrament of Penance, and 
when Mike had answered all questions correctly she said: “I never 
thought Catholics were like that. I’m going to read this book.” 

From that time on, Mike took great interest in Miss Tranby. 
His visits became more frequent. He brought Catholic papers and 
pamphlets and gave them to her. He did this on the advice of 
Brother Andrew, who told Mike to pray for his new friend. 


One night after services the pastor met Mike on his way out of 
church and said: “Michael, a friend of yours called on me today.” 
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“A friend of mine!” 

“Yes, a lady who says she lives on the same floor as you. She 
told me a whole lot about you. She wants to become a 
Coe. wl” 

“That’s fine,” Mike said, filled with joy. 

“Not only fine, it’s splendid. I want you to pray for her, Michael, 
Prayer helps very much in these matters. . . .” “I will, 
Father,” he answered quickly. 

A month afterwards Miss Tranby was received into the Church. 
For Mike it was a very happy occasion. “At least I can pray that 
others may become Catholics, even if I cannot become a missionary,” 
he thought, as he attended the Mass during which Miss Tranby 
received her First Holy Communion. 

After Mass the pastor called Mike into the sacristy. 

“Well, this has been a great day for you and your friend,” he 
said. “Miss Tranby is now a Catholic, thanks to God’s grace and 
to your work. She wants me to tell you something which is very 
important. She is going to get the best specialist in the city to set 
your leg and then she is going to pay your way through college. 
That’s her thanksgiving for the great grace of conversion.” 

Mike could hardly believe the words he heard. He looked at the 
good Father with tears in his eyes, as he realized all this meant 
to him. 

Mike did become a missionary after he had finished his studies, 
and accomplished great work. 

Thus you see, my dear boys and girls, that with God’s help and 
powerful grace, Missionary Mike performed a spiritual miracle. 
He gained a precious soul for heaven. We all are instruments in 
the Hands of God through whom we can do wonderful things. 
What a beautiful and blessed Christmas will be yours, if you can 
gain a soul for Jesus! 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


SHARING Our TREASURES 


Children, the question the Jewish priests put to John the Baptist 
was: “Who art thou?” It is of the greatest importance for us all. 
If you can truthfully answer such a question by saying: “I am a 
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good Christian; I believe all that the Catholic Church teaches, and 
do all that she commands,” then you are sure of heaven. 

Christian boys and girls must be gentle and kind towards every- 
body, merciful to the poor, forgiving to those who offend them, 
and charitable to those who speak unkind words to them. 

How do you act towards the poor? Do you assist them as much 
as lies in your power? Do you forgive injuries? Do you wish 
well to everybody? Remember that those who are not gentle 
towards their companions are not true Christians. 

Do you know that birds are excellent preachers? They give us 
a lesson in kindness, by sharing good things with others. A little 
boy one day took great pity on some snow-birds that were looking 
for food. The ground was frozen and so they could not get their 
natural food. He asked his mother for a few crumbs of bread, 
which he scattered for the half starved birds to eat. The little 
white-breasted creatures were joyfully eating the meal so unex- 
pectedly prepared for them. Presently down flew a number of 
bluebirds to share the repast with them. The snow-birds did not 
drive away the bluebirds; but seemed quite satisfied to share with 
them the good things spread before them. 


A lesson of kindness is constantly taught us by nature. The ivy 
clings to the tree which shares its strength with the clinging vine; 
the oyster shares its home with the tiny crab in need of shelter; 
the flowers share their sweet nectar with the bees. All these share 


with and aid one another, not knowingly, but following blindly 
God’s law. 


Children, I need not dwell on the pleasure of sharing our joys 
with others. Most of us know that the pleasures we share are 
doubled in the sharing, for what, for instance, would a party be 
with only one guest and who ever heard of a feast with only one 
at the table? We all know that those we love “double our joys and _ 
our cares divide.” If this be true of earthly blessings, what of 
spiritual blessings? I fear we often fail to share these with others 
and thereby fail to increase our own blessings. 

We often have the privilege of assisting at Mass; especially do 
I hope this is the case during the holy season of Advent. But do 
we share the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with others 
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as we should? We often go to Holy Communion, but do we share 
the blessings of this great Love-Feast with our neighbors? At 
Mass we kneel at God’s Feet and, at the moment of Communion, 
we draw very near to our Divine Lord. Do we then speak to Him 
of the needs of others? This would be the moment to share graces 
with those in need, with those who do not know our Divine Lord, 
with those who are strangers to Him, or who love Him, yet for 
some reason cannot approach Him as often as we do. We can 
share our feast with them through prayers. 

“Mighty is the prayer prayed at Mass.” At that time we should 
not be content to be there ourselves, wrapped in our own devotions 
or pleading for our own needs, but, spurred on by love of our 
neighbor, we should urge his claims, his needs—pour out before 
God our petitions for sinners, for the afflicted, for those in sorrow. 
Your prayer, dear children, will be the means of graces for count- 
less others; graces that will be hidden from you, perhaps, but will 
be none the less real. Some poor missionary in a far-off land will 
wonder to whom he owes the strength that comes day by day to 
heip him check his longing for home. A priest struggling with a 
poor sinner will see that his words have brought about a sincere 
repentance, for God’s grace falls upon the sinner “like dewdrops on 
a rose.” This grace for the poor sinner, this help for the priest in 


his noble fight for the salvation of others, you will have brought 
down from heaven by your prayers. 


Teresa, the “Little Flower,’’ even as a child, knew the value of 
prayer. Once she heard that a criminal, unrepentant of the crime 
for which he was condemned to death, was confined to jail in her 
home town. Little Teresa prayed and asked God to give this poor 
man the gift of repentance, that his sins might be washed away. 
She wanted to share with him her robe of innocence. The morning 
of the execution, with gratitude to God she read that the criminal 
had asked for a priest, had confessed his crime. and gone bravely 
to his death in expiation of his sins. 


The angels hover around us though we do not see them. They 
bear to God’s throne the prayers we whisper to our Father in 
heaven. If we add some little sacrifice to these prayers they will 
be of the greater value in the eyes of God. 
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There are no flowers on the altar during Advent; but let us, dear 
children, offer to God garlands of earnest prayer for pardon for 
sinners and for light for those who do not know the way to Him. 
Thus will our season of Advent be well spent. 

Felix Mendelssohn, one of the world’s great musicians, went one 
day into the old cathedral at Freiburg, where there was a wonder- 
ful organ. He had often wanted to play on it. On entering the 
sacred edifice, he found the old man who took charge of everything 
in the church. He asked permission to play for a little while on 
the wonderful organ; but the old man just shook his head, and said, 
“No, no, that could never be.” Mendelssohn talked so long and 
begged so hard to be allowed to play, that at last the old man gave 
permission and the great musician began to play. The man listened 
as the great cathedral was filled with melody. It went on and on 
and on; never in all his life had the old man heard the great organ 
play such wonderful music! 

Now, boys and girls, your life and mine is just like that great 
organ in Freiburg. We are here in the world to make the sweet- 
ness of our virtues roll like music through the arches of Life’s great 
Cathedral. There often comes One to us who at first seems to be a 
stranger as Mendelssohn was to the old sexton—One, who asks per- 
mission to make use of our talents and our days. He is not a 
stranger. His name is Jesus, and if we allow Him, He will bring 
forth from our lives the most beautiful music and fill the world w ‘th 
harmony and happiness. 


FourtH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Tue Lorp Is NicH 


Like a good mother, my dear children, the Church is always look- 
ing after the welfare of her spiritual children. Today, the last 
Sunday of Advent, she once more reminds us of the approach of 
the feast of Christmas. She exhorts us to do penance. By penance 
we prepare the way for the dear Infant Saviour to come into our 
hearts. 


Once there was a little girl, eleven years old, who was very 
troublesome and stubborn. She wanted her own way, and became 
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quite angry at the least contradiction. This went on for a long 
time, so that her teachers despaired of ever being able to correct her. 

But suddenly an unexpected change came over this little girl, 
Her evil habits entirely disappeared, and she bécame one of the 
most obedient children in the school. 

One of her teachers observed that, from time to time, she put her 
hand upon her breast, and fondled something she carried there, and 
she asked her why she did so. 

Blushing and confused, the child whispered: “It is to help me 
to be good.” 

On being questioned by the good Sister what it was, the little one 
shyly drew forth from under the band of her dress a crucifix, which 
was suspended from her neck by a ribbon. “Sister, I wish to do 
penance,” she said, “and want to prepare myself well for the feast 
of Christmas. When I am tempted to be naughty, I press this image 
to my heart, and then I find it easy to be good. But please, Sister, 
do not tell this to anyone.” 

And the good Sister understood that it was Jesus Himself, and 
the thought of His sufferings, that had wrought such a change in 


this little girl. So, dear children, think frequently of the sufferings 
of Jesus, and make acts of contrition for your sins which caused 
them and you too will experience in your own lives how much the 
Infant Jesus will do for the little ones who love Him. 


~ 


“The Christ child comes with soft white feet, 
To touch earth’s paths and make them sweet.” 

This is the meaning of Christmas, dear children. Think how 
dreary the world would be without our Lord Jesus. Hundreds of 
years before His coming men sighed and longed for Him. We 
are happier than those who lived before His coming, for we know 
Him and we feel that love which brought Him from His bright 
home in heaven to our earth, where suffering and death awaited 
Him. 

In the stable at Bethlehem the great God became a tiny Babe for 
love of us. Because of our joy in the birth of our Saviour, we 
gather around the Christmas tree-and make merry; and because we 
are Christians, we try to make those around us happy—those of 
our own home and also the poor and the old. We do this for love 
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of the Christ-Child who brought all good things to us. When a 
tree bears apples, we know it is an apple tree; when its fruit is 
peaches, we know it is a peach tree; the Christmas tree bears all 
kinds of gifts and is a symbol of the dear Christ-Child, who brought 
us all kinds of good things on His coming to earth that first Christ- 
mas night. 

What shall we give Him in return? His baby hands, outstretched 
in the manger, ask only one thing of us—love in return for so much 
love. The world, indeed, gave Him no welcome; the stable was 
cold and cheerless, His bed was straw. What an exchange for the 
Kingdom of His Father! Yet His love for us was so great that 
He endured even the cross, to show us how much He loved us. 
Now He wants love in return. You know, my dear boys and girls, 
how much love comforts you when you are downhearted; even so, 
can you comfort Jesus by your love for all He suffered. 

After we have told Him that we love Him, we must also show 
Him our love; for Jesus said to His disciples: “Not all who say, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but He who 
doth the will of my Father in heaven.” We do the will of God our 
Father if we keep His commandments, if we keep away from sin 
and do good. There are so many ways of doing good, such as little 
deeds of kindness, little words of encouragement and of affection. 
By these gifts, which are not bought with gold or silver, we can 
make others happy; not only at Christmas, but all the year. If we 
make a practice of giving such gifts then every day would be Christ- 
mas, as I have heard many boys and girls wish it could be, and 
we would set up a real Christmas tree in our homes that would be 
kept ever green by our kind thoughtfulness of others. 

Well, that is giving—what about receiving? Can’t you guess? 
A little boy was once led by his father to the edge of a woods, and 
the father said to him: “Call out, I love you,” and the boy did so, 
and back came the words, “love you, love you.” Now said the 
father: “Call out, I hate you, I hate you”; again the boy did as 
he was told and the echo faithfully threw back the words, “hate 
you, hate you.” Thus also love is answered by love, and those who 
give love receive love in reward. Now each one of you can keep 
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the Christmas green all the year round by imitating the Christ 
Child in His great love for the spiritual welfare of men. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart in Catholic Homes 
By the Rev. Epwarp F. GarescueE, S.J. 


The prediction of Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary that the devo- 
tion to His Sacred Heart would triumph over all its enemies and 
bring a manifold blessing to all its friends is gaining more and more 
a glorious accomplishment. Of late the canonization of St. Mar- 
garet Mary, first apostle of the devotion as it is practiced in the 
Church today, has given a still deeper fervor to the lovers of the 
Sacred Heart. The world-wide celebrations, extending from the 
peaceful town of Paray-le-Monial, where some two and a half cen- 
turies ago the apparitions of the Sacred Heart occurred, to the 
farthest borders of the earth, have renewed the memory of those 
marvellous manifestations, in which Our Blessed Lord, declaring 
that His Heart could no longer contain the fires of His excessive 
love for men, disclosed the riches of divine grace that He had 
attached to the faithful exercise of this devotion. 

From the revelations which He made to St. Margaret Mary it is 
clear that our Lord intends to make the treasures of His Sacred 
Heart a remedy for the evils of these latter days. We read as well 
in the Revelations of St. Gertrude that St. John, the beloved 
Apostle, once appeared to that great mystic and told her that Our 
Saviour had reserved the devotion to His Sacred Heart for the 
times when the charity of men should have grown cold. That day, 
alas, has been long upon us! When the poison of Jansenism was 
entering the veins of many of the faithful, and scepticism and 
infidelity were sickening the faith of men; when the germs of 
false, modern ’ologies and ’isms were brooding in the brains of evil 
theorists, the Divine Physician of our souls condescended to bring 
to earth a merciful remedy for the new evils which threatened those 
whom He loved. Opening the wound of His sacred side, that 
wound which He keeps for all eternity in memory of His dolorous 
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Passion, He showed to St. Margaret Mary and thus to us all the 
flaming furnace of His Sacred Heart, that inexhaustible source of 
graces, from which we all may draw, in all our needs, strength, 
comfort and healing. 

The promises of the Sacred Heart, made known to us through 
that chosen apostle, are so munificent, so astonishing in their liber- 
ality, that they form a great encouragement to the practice of the 
devotion and so have quickly become known wherever the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacred Heart has been established. There is how- 
ever one promise in particular on which in this age it behooves us 
to fix our special attention, because it concerns in a very singular 
way the Catholics of our times. It is the promise in which Our 
Lord gives us His assurance that He will especially bless and 
cherish, will establish in holiness and peace, the families, the homes, 
where His Sacred Heart is particularly honored and adored. 

We choose to direct attention in a very marked way to this spe- 
cial promise of the Sacred Heart, because of the singular perils, the 
multiplied difficulties, the sadly untoward influences which menace 
nowadays even the Catholic home. We wish with particular 
earnestness to encourage our Catholic people to take full advantage 
of the immense liberality of the Heart of our Blessed Lord, to use 
to the full the sweet medicine of this holy devotion to save, to 
restore, to confirm the holiness and peace of Catholic families. 

It might almost seem as though the ways of present-day society, 
the loose and evil manners that have grown up amongst men, were 
a conspiracy against the peace, the sanctity, the innocence of the 
home. For those who know the world of today there is little need 
of proof that modern life has played havoc with the spirit of home. 


The tendency of commercialized amusements, of complex social 
customs, of the exquisite and organized selfishness of mankind, is 
to make of the home only a place of residence, a convenience, a 
place to eat and to sleep, a point of departure for the real work of 
the day or its real enjoyment, according as a man lives chiefly for 
work or for pleasure. The deep responsibilities of the home, the 
sacredness and dearness of home, its prayers and worship,—all its 


sanctities, service and loveliness are in danger of being forgotten, 
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swallowed up, swept away in the headlong hurry, the confused com- 
plexity, the shallow selfishness of life as we live it today. 

How much need then, at this hour, to employ to the full the 
mighty power for the sanctification and protecting of our homes, 
which the merciful forethought of our Blessed Lord has provided 
for the needs of these times in the devotion to His Sacred Heart! 
We must earnestly study, must ardently and understandingly prac- 
tice this devotion in precise proportion as our Catholic homes are 
threatened, besieged, invaded by the spirit of the world. Herein 
we shall find an antidote against worldliness, a pledge of purity, a 
defense against evil. Let us work and pray without ceasing for the 
reign of the Sacred Heart in all Catholic homes! 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
The Priest and the Holy Name Society 


By the Rev. C. M. Tuvuenre, O.P. 


The relation between Jesus Christ and the priest is peculiarly and 
sublimely intimate and sacred. Christ calls him with a special call- 
ing, impresses upon his immortal soul the sacerdotal character, and 
sends him even as He Himself was sent by the Father, into the 
Church to do the work He did. The priest, having the character, 
the mission, the power, the dignity of Christ, does not hesitate to 
call himself an “Alter Christus.” 


This mystic, spiritual relationship between the priest and Christ, 
his Master, makes the name of Jesus dear to his heart and gives 
it a meaning incomprehensible to the world. He must lead his 
single, consecrated life, and fulfil his ministry in the name of Jesus. 
John, in the sublime beginning of his Gospel, says: ‘“‘Ommia per 
ipsum.” Through Him all things were made and through Him all 
things are done today: “Jesus Christ, today, yesterday, the same 
forever.” In the name of Jesus, that is having the authority of 
Jesus, the priest rules and teaches. In the name of Jesus, that is 
through His merits, the priest daily performs his sacred functions. 

“Omnia per ipsum facta sunt.” How often publicly and officially 
does the priest pronounce that ineffable name when reciting the 
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divine office. He opens his mouth with “Ad benedicendum nomen 
sanctum” and ends it with “Et nomen sanctum tuum invocatum est 
super nos.” How often does the priest pronounce that name “ter- 
rible and holy” when celebrating Mass! He begins with the 
“Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini” and ends the divine 
service with the invocation “Sacred Heart of Jesus.” It is the 
“Omnia per ipsum” of St. John. 

At the end of the year the pastor prepares his spiritual report, and 
notices with joy that he has distributed during the twelve months 
many thousands of Holy Communions. He gave not a single Holy 
Communion without pronouncing the Holy Name. He counts the 
number of confessions he heard, the baptisms and extreme unctions 
he has administered “omnia per ipsum,’ always done in His name. 
He blessed the people, he blessed the children, he blessed religious 
articles, he blessed many other gifts of God, all in the adorable 
name of Jesus Christ. The pastor can give an exact account of 
the money he took in and of the money he gave out, and how he 
took it in and how he gave it out, but he cannot give an estimate of 
how many sins he forgave, of how many demons he cast out, of 
how many souls he enlightened and strengthened, of what consola- 
tion he gave to suffering souls in purgatory, of what joy he gave 
to the saints in heaven, of what blessings he brought upon earth, 
of what glory he gave to God, but he knows that it was all done 
in His name, “Omnia per ipsum.” 

With a grateful heart and with great love, he must venerate and 
adore that name. To make progress in that devotion and to excel 
therein he joins the Holy Name Society. It will help him to pro- 
nounce that name so very often every day with greater reverence 
and with better results. By doing so he will gain many precious 
indulgences. 

“In all things show thyself an example of good works.” The 
priest must give the faithful a good example. His life must be the 
light of men. Many priests join various societies not strictly 
religious to meet men, to be with the men, to have a good influence 
on men. That, if prudently and judiciously done, is very good. 
Why not join the Holy Name Society, a purely religious, a strictly 
Catholic society, to be with the men when men meet to praise God, 
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when they enter the house of God to attend divine services, when 
they parade the streets to protest against profanity and to protest 
their faith. 

The Sacrament of Holy Orders makes the priest a divinely 
appointed leader of men, the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. Catholic men follow him almost blindly, even as the 5,000 
men followed Christ into the desert. Catholic men will not go far, 
and will stand still or go backward when the priest does not lead. 
Whenever you find a branch of the Holy Name Society that is truly 
living, growing and doing good, you will hear the happy members 
say: “We have a good priest. We have a great spiritual director. 
We have a bright leader.” How ready these men are to give all 
the credit for all the good that is done to the priest and ignore 
their own efforts and cooperation. Whenever you find a branch of 
the Holy Name Society that is lifeless, having more delinquent 
than active members, you will hear the discouraged members say: 
‘You see, our spiritual director is too busy. He cannot be present 
at our meetings. Our priest takes no interest in us. He leaves us 
alone. What can we do without the priest?’ Therefore, just to 
give a good example to our laymen and to lead them on to a prac- 
tical Christian life, every priest should join the Holy Name Society. 

Special Privileges. Two years ago the Right Rev. John 
MeNicholas, O.P., Bishop of Duluth, in the name of the late 
Cardinal Gibbons and all the members of the American Hierarchy, 
petitioned the Holy Father to grant the priests who are members 
of the Holy Name Society, some special privileges and faculties. 
The response of Pope Benedict was most generous. The following 
are among the privileges accorded : 

Priests who are members of the Holy Name Society now enjoy for the cele- 
bration of Mass a privileged altar four times a week, provided a similar Indult 
for another day has not been obtained. 

Priests who are members of the Holy Name Society can, with the approval 
of the Ordinary, impart the Apostolic Blessing with plenary indulgence when- 
ever they preach missions or conduct retreats. These indulgences can be gained 
by the faithful attending these missions or retreats on the conditions of 
approaching the Sacraments and being present at half the exercises. 

Priests who are members of the Holy Name Society can impart the Crozier 
indulgences to beads. 

Priests, members of the Holy Name Society, can give the Pope’s Blessing 


to beads, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small statues and medals, applying to 
them the indulgences which the Holy Father is accustomed to apply. 
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Every priest, considering such special privileges, such manifold 
advantages, will join the Holy Name Society cheerfully, and remain 
a whole souled, whole hearted member. 

At many clergy retreats the priests join collectively. That is a 
very fitting and impressive ceremony. All led by the Bishop, enter 
the Sanctuary, surround the altar and pledge themselves to work 


for the glory of God and his Holy Name, as the apostles and martyrs 
and confessors did. They return to their respective parishes deter- 
mined to organize the Society among their men, young and old, 
or if already organized, to fill the Society with the true spirit of 
Christ. 

Priests who have not joined the Society publicly and solemnly 
should and can become members by having their names inscribed 
in the Holy Name Society register of any canonically established 
branch of the Society. This inscription of the name is sufficient 
for enjoying the special privileges and gaining the indulgences; but 
to gain the full benefits of the Holy Name Society, the name of 
Jesus Christ must be inscribed in a pure and loving heart. 




















































































































Book Reviews 


The Foundations of Spiritualism. By W. Whately Smith. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York.) 


We wonder if thé Archbishop of Canterbury has been taken in. Why, 
stherwise, should he recommend to the Lambeth conferees an attitude to- 
wards Spiritism which, as advocated in this book, determines the subject 
to be scientific rather than religious or moral? 

Until Spiritism appears, actually, a matter for only psychologists to 
decide, we, at least, will refuse to parade the astute “subliminals,” “super- 
ficials,” etc., as the genii of a new science. Spiritism meanwhile has a moral 
and theological aspect, Mr. Smith notwithstanding. Theoretically it never 
could become a religion; but practically, it has become a superstition, and 
contemporary spirit phenomena, can not be alienated from religious 
controversy. 

The cautious religionists will not—ought not to—adopt the placement of 
Spiritism as a phenomenon for scientists, since, if it is only that, and the 
fact remains to be proven, the’ multitudes remain to be convinced: and if 
it is more than that, it is not the exclusive business of the scientist at all. 

Aside from this imputation, the book braves no commitment on the 
philosophy of Spiritism, being content with “it seems” and “it seems 
probable.” In fact, it is a statement of the question, a status quaestionis, 
rather than an attempted solution of the problem. And whereas the author 
states it well, he misplaces it; much as if one were to lay down a thesis 
on essence and existence and call the same Ethics. 

Some false philosophical opinions have crept into the book, due to a 
close following of the late F. W. H. Myers and Flournoy. Then, too, the 
author has a decided dislike for the Devil. In fact, he would exclude Satan 
altogether from a casual participation in Spiritism, maintaining that the 
Freudian theory of suppressed desires is sufficient to “account for the 
religiously obnoxious matter to be found in spiritualistic literature.” 

The principal and summary conclusion of the author is that the evidence 
for survival and communication, while good in itself, does not necessitate 
the spiritistic hypothesis in so far that the phenomena may submit to other 
hypotheses, taken collectively, e. g., latent memory, the subliminal ego, 
multiple personality, telepathy, latent telepathic impressions, and, generally 
(very generally), the “unknown potentialities of the incarnate mind.” This 
conclusion is the logical result of a “give and take” policy which the author 
edopts throughout. And if he does not commit himself to one hypothesis, 
no more does he favor another, preferring, if we may say so without sly 
humor, to remain up in the scientific air. 


Epitome Theologiae Moralis. 
& Co., Neo-Eboraci.) 


By C. Telch. Fifth Edition. (F. Pustet 


Father Telch is expert in the critical art of epitomizing Moral Theology. 
Too, he has been practising this art for some time, because many of us 
recall his early vest-pocket editions (if he will pardon the term). 

Howbeit, the present book, designed for practical use and ready reference, 
is one of the best of its class. The matter is well disposed, the treatment 
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decisive, the opinons adopted singularly sound as they are the “marrow” 
of the Summa Theologiae Moralis of Father Noldin, S.J. 


This fifth edition is also a revision. Some typographical errors have been 
eliminated and a few textual changes introduced. Among these we remark 
a clearer statement of the irregularity of voluntary homicide (quoad Ordines) 
and an addition, suggested by Canon 782 of the Code, to the definition 
of extraordinary minister of Confirmation. 

The Appendices, which include “Speculum Canonicum Parochi” and 

“788 Sententiae Probabiles ad usum Confessariorum,’ and a copious alpha- 
 betical Index are evidences of the generous spirit in which this work was 
prepared. 


A Year With Christ. By William J. Young, S.J. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


There is a growing need at the present time of bringing before the minds 
of the faithful ever more vividly the personality of Our Saviour, together 
with the doctrines He taught and committed to His Church. Surrounded 
as they are on all sides by infidels, atheists and free-thinkers, our Catholic 
people need constant instruction in all the chief doctrines of Christianity, 
and this in connection with the life and deeds of their Divine Master. 


Father Young’s purpose in bringing the figure and personality of Christ 
before the minds and hearts of layfolk is excellent. We are sorry that he 
has not woven more of the doctrines of the Church into his thoughts on 
the Sunday Gospels. Of course, it was not the author’s purpose to put 
much doctrine into his book. 

It is regrettable that the English of the volume is not of a high order. 
The use of will and shall, would and should is often very distressing. Only 
too many American books are seriously marred in this respect, and a 
little careful study of such important parts of grammar as that treating the 
use of will and shall, would and should ought to do away with all difficulty 
in this matter and will greatly improve our books. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York.) 


Discussing whether a good dictionary should give the full history of a 
word or only its present and popular use, Thomas de Quincey rightly con- 
cluded that no lexicon could be considered entirely adequate to its purpose 
which neglected to take account of both the primitive and the derived mean- 
ing of words. The reason is that while, as Horace says, usage is the 
determining law and norm of speech, nevertheless, words rarely altogether 
deviate from their root significance. 


The Dictionary before us admirably combines both, the history and the 
present use of English words in literature and popular speech. As ‘in 
previous editions the etymology of each word is given, and the various 
significations which it possesses at the present hour are carefully defined. 
Moreover, this edition contains the very latest words that have come into 
use in English speaking countries. 

It will be of special interest to our readers to know that the great scholars 
who collaborated in this work have been at pains to give very accurate 
definitions of Catholic teaching and practice. Having looked up a great 
number of definitions bearing on dogmatic and moral questions we found 
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nothing to be desired. The definition of Confession, however, is not entirely 
accurate, as it should be made to extend not only to mortal, but also to 
all actual sins. 

But the value of this Dictionary should not be estimated only from its 
complete list and careful definitions of words: it is equally valuable as 
regards orthography and pronunciation. A great body of scholars and 
specialists were consulted on these points. The consensus of best opinion 
is followed. 

While on principle we are more or less opposed to making all or any 
of the sweeping changes in our language frequently advocated at the present 
time, yet we are inclined to give sympathetic attention to the moderate 
reform in spelling advocated by this dictionary. As the Editors say, while 
there are many words whose spelling cannot be complained of, such as 
Latin derivatives, and many others whose spelling, although not ideal, 
should not be altered, there remains a third class of words whose spelling 
is certainly bad. This dictionary does not abandon the old customary spell- 
ings. These are given together with the new simplified forms. The rules 
which have been drawn up for a uniform and moderate simplification, and 
which are found in an appendix of this Dictionary, are well worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Users of this Dictionary will much appreciate the charts, pictorial illus- 
trations, statistical lists and glosssary of foreign terms. Doubtless this 
is the best, completest and most serviceable Dictionary of the English 
language yet published. 


The Christian Mind. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buck- 
fast. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


Abbot Vonier complains in the Foreword to his latest book of the reluct- 
ance of Christian men and women to embrace bravely and ungrudgingly 
with their mind the practical conclusions that flow from the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. “Ever so many Christians,” he says, “even amongst 
those who profess piety and possess education, shape their thoughts, and 
order their lives on principles that have no direct relationship with the 
central fact of Christianity, the Incarnate Son of God.” 

Accordingly, he proceeds, not merely to exhort, but to set forth funda- 
mentally the Incarnation as the whole philosophy of the Christian religion. 
He distinguishes at the outset between the general Christian mind, which 
accepts the Incarnation as a truth in a speculative way, continuing to rule 
life mainly on natural grounds, and the specific Christian mind which refers 
habitually all things whatsoever in whatever order to Christ’s Sacred 
Humanity as the center of creation and the life of His followers. With 
this premise he sets out to exhibit this latter as the teaching and more 
especially as the constant attitude of St. Paul in his Epistles. 

After the introductory chapters the bulk of the book is made up of 
arguments from St. Paul himself, arranged by the author in consecutive 
order and applied to the thesis. The reader is taken rapidly, with the 
Apostle as his guide, through the grand divisions of the spiritual life, and 
brought at the end to the Apocolyptic vision to see “a Man setting upon 
a lofty throne, whom a multitude of angels adore.” 

“The Christian Mind” with its cogent reminder of neglected certainties 
of our faith is calculated to accomplish much in refreshing and invigorating 
the fundamental ideas of the Christian life. 
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Christianity in its Modern Expression. By George Burnam Foster, late 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


This is a difficult book to read, and a more difficult book to review. After 
the closest application and the utmost care and patience, the thought ever 
recurs: “What is its object?” The author does not settle anything, but 
leaves everything in the same cloudy and hazy state in which he found it. 
One wonders if he is trying to teach, or to preach, or to write on dogmatic 
theology, or exegesis, or apologetics, or a little of everything mixed. 

He frankly declares that he reserves the right to recede from any and 
every position he has taken. If one is to recede from any and every posi- 
tion, what is the purpose of a labored work like the above?—and it is a 
labored work. The pity is that so much patient research could not have 
been directed to something more useful. When a difficulty presents itself 
the author very adroitly asks a question and leaves the difficulty unsolved. 
Rarely does he make a positive assertion. 

The Editor (Douglas Clyde Macintosh) in his preface says: “He (the 
Author) could make more daring excursions into the realms of doubt than 
would. have been spiritually safe for a less deeply religious man.” It 
appears in this book that the author has made many excursions into the 
realms of doubt. He speaks frequently of Ethics, and the Ethical World, 
The Supramundane, The God-idea, Relation-Concept, Christian Dogmatics, 
Metaphysics, Miracles, Dogmatic-Christology, and a score of other things, 
without clearly defining his terms, and we wade through the difficult work 
in an atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty. 

He often refers to a long list of Protestant theologians to bolster up his 
thesis, evidently not particularly caring if the old-time Protestant theolo- 
gians are in this day discredited or at least looked upon with suspicion by 
learned Protestants. He is quite familiar with the ponderous German prot- 
estant Theologians and Philosophers: v.g. Kant, Melanchthon, etc. But in 
Scripture we very much prefer St. Jerome, and in Theology we feel we are 
in much safer hands with St. Thomas Aquinas. 

This is not a book for Catholics. They have more certain guides. It 
is not a book for the average Protestant, as it is beyond his grasp. If 
it does not matter much what Protestant theological and exegetical students 
pursue, this will be a good book to place before them, as it is apt to lead 
to confusion worse confounded. Perhaps the future preachers and teachers 
of Protestantism will be all the better equipped for having wandered off into 
the maze and haze and daze of a hetrogenecus compilation of bits of odds 
and ends. They may as well chase the rainbow by studying this book as 
by any other means. 


Social Organization in Parishes. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 
The Church and the Problems of Today. By the Rev. George T. Schmidt. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


To the pastor anxious to improve his parish and his societies Father 
Garesché’s work will prove a Vade Mecum. Many valuable suggestions are 
given which the priest may adopt or modify to suit the conditions of his 
parish. The list of activities is so long and so varied, that every priest 
can find useful helps in lightening his burdens and bringing more souls 
to God. The experience of many years is embodied in this work and not 
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only pastors and assistants but religious heads of charitable institutions 
and officers of parish societies and clubs will find useful suggestions jp 
its pages. 

Father Schmidt has produced another work in the series of popular 
manuals of advice for the clergy and laity. To inspire the faithful to 
remain devoted to their religious beliefs, to awaken in non-Catholics the 
desire to seek the truth of Christ are the reasons for its publication, [t 
is brief in its treatment of the various chapters and simple in style, yet 
every reader will agree that the author has produced a book thoroughly in 
keeping with his original plan. 


The Lowly Life and Bitter Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Blessed Mother. By Venerable Anne Catherine Emmerich. Edited by 
Rev. C. E. Schmoeger, C.SS.R. (The Sentinel Press, 185 East 76th St,, 
New York) 


These four light, handy volumes embrace about twenty-two hundred 
pages. This is their least important feature. The neat and easily readable 
type, the topical divisions, the heavy running titles varying from page to 
page, the carefully prepared indexes, personal, geographical, archeologioo- 
theological, together with articulated contents which make each volume com- 
plete in itself—all these material advantages facilitate the good-will and pious 
interest of the reader who yields to the charm there always is in perusing , 
a collection of revelations. 

It would be too long to add a complete list of authorities who are favor- 
able to a wide diffusion of these revelations among priests and people. In 
a carefully worded letter of approval in which it is evident there was no 


intent to anticipate or to encourage anticipation of the Church’s decision, _ 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons names no fewer than eleven Church dig- 
nitaries of international fame, among them Pope Pius IX, guided by whose 
example, he (the Cardinal) takes occasion to express his own “deep con- 
viction of the great advantage to be derived from the pious perusal of 
the work.” (Introd., p.221.) Even the simplest of the laity can follow 
Catherine with interest and spiritual profit. If after this it be permitted 
us to express a, wish of our own, it would be this. In the presence of the 
much extolled panacea labelled pedagogics in front, and movies on the side, 
it were to be wished that these heavenly pictures might be thrown upon 
the screen or substituted for the screen in the work of popular education! 
Let such a suggeston be financed and carried out—immediately the unholy 
“Creation” reels that swept the nation a few years ago would be far 
outclassed in the splendors of sacred truth. The fulness of the Gospel 
would be placed within the reach of the poor, almost without being men- 
tioned and incalculable good would be effected by the stores of sacred 
images set fast within the mental sanctuaries of the lambkins of Christ's 
flock. 








